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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1858, 
Aotes. 
ADDISON'S PORTRAIT. 

A well-known engraving from a picture by 
Leslie has rendered familiar a portrait at Holland 
House, which has long passed for that_ of Addison. 
It also (it is understood) was studied by Sir 


Richard Westmacott, for a statue erected in 1809 | 


in Poets’ Corner (Ann. Reg., vol. li. p. 273.), and 
the subject of an eulogium by Lord Macaulay. 
There is now to be seen in London a picture 


belonging to Mr. Andrew Fountaine of Narford | 
House, Norfolk: it is a Kit-cat, and undoubtedly | 
the original of the picture at Holland House ; but, | 


like a full-length and a miniature also in his pos- 
session, it represents his ancestor Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, bewigged, in a loose gown of a light 
brown colour, and pointing with his right hand to 
the bookshelves at Narford. 

Sir Andrew was the intimate friend of Dean 
Swift, his successful antagonist at ombre, his 
fellow-guest at the Vanhomrigh’s, and his boon 
companion on occasion, Although his name con- 
stantly occurs in the journal to Stella, Sir Walter 
Scott gives no information with respect to him. 
It appears that Sir Andrew fell ill of a bilious 
fever, when his life was despaired of. 
commemorates his recovery, Dec. 30, 1710: “ Sir 
Andrew Fountaine is better. I have lost a legacy 
by his living; for he told me he had left me a 
picturr, and some books” (vol. ii. Lett. xm., 

. 128.). 

It may be of interest to subjoin a few biographical 
notes. 
taine of Salle, M.P., by Sarah his wife, daughter 
to Sir Thomas Chicheley (Blomfield’s Norfolk, vi. 
233-6.). He was educated at Oxford, and re- 
sided some time at Rome. He returned with the 
reputation of a®scholar and antiquary, and suc- 
ceeded to the family estate in 1706, when he 
erected Narford Hall, which became distinguished 
for its valuable library, excellent collection of 
pictures, coins, and rare pieces of antiquity. 
acted as tutor to Prince William, and Vice-cham- 
berlain to the Princess of Wales. 
of Sir Isaac Newton he succeeded as Warden of 


the Mint, 1727; having been created Knight of | 


the Bath, Jan. 14, 1725. He died in 1753. 

The, Kit-cat picture is said to have been painted 
at Rome ; it bears the initials “H. S. pinz.,” and 
is distinctly mentioned among his effects. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 


BIBLE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


that the additions to Bohn’s new edition of 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual are not always 
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Swift thus | 


He was the eldest son of Andrew Foun- | 


He | 


| a similar ornament; date 1630. 


On the demise | 


| date 1631. 
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correct. In looking over Part I. of the first vo- 
lume, I have observed several inaccuracies in the 
article “ Bible,” which is one of those announced 
in the Preface as having been rewritten. I 
notice these errors in no spirit of fault-finding, 
for I am aware of the difficulty of printing per- 
fect descriptions and collections of rare books; 
but because I have recently seen persons misled 
by some of the remarks, and adducing the autho- 
rity of this work as irrefragable. On p. 186., 2nd 
col., it is said that the word not was omitted in 


| the 7th commandment in an 8vo. edition of the 


Bible, printed by Barker & Lucas in 1632, and 
that a copy was exhibited, &c. This omission does 
not occur in the 8vo. edition of 1632, printed by 
Robert Barker and the assigns of John Bill, but 
in the edition printed by them in 1631; and the 
volume exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries on 
June 21, 1855, bore this last imprint and date. I 
cannot account for the insertion of the name 


| “ Lucas” in many of the notices of the suppressed 


volume. That name is not found, I believe, in 
the imprint of any Bibles of the period specified. 
There are, in fact, three issues of the year 1631, 
all distinct reprints, and all printed at London by 
Robert Barker and the assigns of John Bill. I 


| give them in the order in which I suppose them 


to have appeared. ‘The signatures in all three run 
in eights, but in size they are 12mo. or small 8vo. 

1. Title to Old Testament beautifully engraved, 
reduced from that of the first folio edition of 1611, 
date 1631, with Speed’s “ Genealogies.” No Apo- 
crypha. New Test. title, printed within a wood- 
cut architectural design : in the centre, at the top, 
the divine glory over an altar, and figures of Fides 
and Religio on each side a little below. In the 


| middle, at the bottom, David playing on the harp. 


The date mpcxxx. Date at the end of the New 


| Test. 1630. 


2. Title to Old Test. printed within a large 


| woodcut, heart-shaped ornament, and around it 


small ornaments of the twelve Patriarchs, the 
twelve Apostles, and the four Evangelists. Date 
1631, with the Apocrypha. New Test. title within 
Date at the end, 
1631. <A brief Concordance ; date on title, 1630. 
Psalms in metre. London: printed for the Com- 
panie of Stationers, 1631. 

3. Title to Book of Common Prayer, printed 
within the architectural ornament desoribed in 
No. 1.; date mpcxxx1. Speed's Genealogies, with 
Title to Old Test. printed within the 
woodcut described in No. 2., date 1631; with the 
Apocrypha. Title to New Test. within the same 
ornament, date 1631. Date at the end, 1631. 


| The Way to True Happiness, by Questions and 
| Answers. 
One of your Bre spondents has recently hinted | 


London : Edward Brewster and Robert 
Bird; nodate, Psalms in metre : London, printed 
for the Companie of Stationers, 1631. It is in 
this copy that the omission of the word nof occurs. 
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But to return to Mr. Bohn’s edition of Lowndes. 
On p. 189., 2nd col., the remark on the Bible, 
- (Mark Baskett, London, small 4to., 1752), seems 
to infer that no such edition was really printed in 
England. Whereas Thomas says distinctly that 
the pirated edition, printed at Boston, was an 
exact counterfeit of the London edition. If it 
had not been so, it could not have been circulated 
in America. No copy of this American edition is 
yet known; and when discovered, will be dis- 
tinguished from the original only by some pecu- 
liarities of the type, or coarseness of paper. 
On p. 192., 2nd col., the first American edition 
of the Sean y and Rhemish version is said to have 
been pelted at Philadelphia, 1805, in 4to. I am 
aware that Dr. Cotton, in his list, quotes from the 
title-page of this volume the words, “ First Ame- 
rican, from the 5th Dublin edition.” But there 
was a fourth edition published at Philadelphia in 
1804, from the fourth Dublin edition; and per- 
haps another edition previously. The real first 
American edition of this version was published at 
Philadelphia in 4to. by Carey, Stewart & Co., in 
1790. 

I think I might point out farther mistakes, but 
let these suffice for the present. 

Neo-Esoracensis. 


P.S. Dr. Cotton, in his collation of the cele- 
brated “ Liturgy of the Church of Scotland” (see 
his work on Bibles and Parts thereof, Oxford, 
1852, pp. 173, 174.), has shown that the Psalter 
has been entirely reprinted ; and he gives the title 
of the Psalter, as bund in the first and second 
editions. But he has not noticed that the title- 
page of the first edition has been reprinted. I 
refer to that edition which has the catchword 
“ Certaine” printed at the foot of the last page of 
the prose Psalter. I have two copies with this 
catchword, and one of the second edition. In one 
of the former, the title is arranged exactly as given 
by Dr. Cotton. In the other the word, “ Pointed” 
is omitted, and the sentence reads thus: “ As they 
shall be said or sung throughout | all the churches 
of Scotland.” Another peculiarity of this copy is, 
that it has two leaves of the ‘“Certaine godly 
prayers,” &c., which are omitted in almost all the 
copies. In all three of my copies, and in another 
of the second edition which I have before me, the 
leaf Hh® is the cancel, the last verse of the 109th 
Psalm being entire and correct. In two of these 
copies, which are in the original binding, this leaf 
has been so rudely torn out that portions of the 
inner margin remain. 





EARLY SATIRICAL VERSES. 


The following may be thought not unworthy of | and, as they bear a certain deg 
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Camden's Britannia (Impensis Georg Bishop, 
1600). They are written in the same handwriting 
as the owner's name, which looks like “ Leftenant 
Alfords, 1605,” but the last figure is blotted so as 
to be almost illegible; at any rate they are as old 
as the early part of that century. It will be seen 
that they are all of the same ungallant nature as 
the “ Early Satirical Poem” in 1* S. vii. 568.: — 


“ Here lies the breif of badnes vices nurse ; 
The bagg of vsury the Clergies Curse ; 
The patronesse of pride Tradsmens decay ; 
The staine of womanhood extortioners highway ; 
The plague of Court A comon stingeing snake ; 
All these and worse lyes here, the Lady Lake. 
“XXQ.” 
“ A Lord's Advise to his Lady. 
“ Fals to thy self, my dear, when fals to me; 
Thy honor lost then thou art lost to me; 
Thou wilt A name giue thy posteritie, 
And wilt A stain procure thy self whereby 
Thou wilt be branded till the day thou dy, 
When thy vaine Pleasurs gon and passed by. 
Such whilst thou may avoyd and fly.” 
“ Mundus vanus et profanus, Bulle comparatus 
Feminis curis, curis feminis, feminis perturbatus.” 
“ The world is vaine and is prophane, 
Compared to a bubble. 
Full of women and care and women, 
And women and care and trouble.” 
« All women haue virtues noble and excellent. 
Who can say that: they do offend 
Dayly: they serue God with good entent 
Seldome: they displease their husbands vatell their 
liues end 
Always: to please them they entend 
Neuer: comonly such quallities haue women more or 
] 


ess. 

Shall a man finde in them shrewdnes. 

Why should any man be tyed to a foolish femall then, 

Sinc all the world beside, Birds and Beasts chang euery 
spring ? 

Then why should onely man be bound whé so many 
may be found? 

Would you not take him for A fool y* of one sort of 
meat would eat ° 

When all the world affords sundry sorts of diuers meat ? 

Or to any she be bound when so many may be found? 

When grim Saturn ruled his throne freedomes ran- 
som{ ?} banisht strife, 

No man did know his own nor caled any woman wife, 

Nor to any she was bound when so many might be 
found. 

Ten times happy were these men yt enioyd these 
golden dayes, 

Which till time reduce again I shall neuer Hymen 
Pra{ ise } 

Nor to avy she be bound when so many may be found.” 

J. Eastwoop. 


FOLK LORE. 
A Dream of Death fulfilled by Fear.—A 


farmer's wife has been relating to me the circum- 
stances attendant upon the d of her “father ; 
of similarity to 


preservation by some of your readers. I met with | the later incidents of A. A.’s narrative of “ Lord 


them a few days ago on the fly-leaf of a friend’s | 


Lyttelton and the Ghost” (2% S. v. 165.), they 
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are, perhaps, worthy of a note, more especially as 
they would seem to bear out your correspondent’s 
remark, —“ that the sudden revulsion of feeling, 
from a state of fancied security to the finding 
himself at the moment in the very instant of the 
dreaded danger, had caused such a reaction as to 
bring on the fits which carried him off.” 

My informant told me that her father was 
taken ill about Christmas time. One night he 
dreamed — or, as he said, “ he awoke, and saw” 
two men fighting together at the foot of his bed, 
one of whom told him that he would die on the 
ensuing thirteenth of March. In the morning he 
related this to his family, and both he and they 
made light of it. He, shortly after this, recovered ; 
and when the thirteenth of March came, he was, 
apparently, in very good health. On the evening 
of that day he referred to his dream, and ob- 
served, “I have done the ghost!"—“ Don’t be 
too sure of that,” said a foolish old woman who 
was present ; “ it’s the New Style now, and ghosts 
don’t know anything about it. They always go 
by the Old Style!” and this village oracle told 
him that it would not really be the thirteenth of | 
March (by the ghost’s calendar), for—if I re- | 
member rightly — twelve days to come. 

The farmer laid this to heart; took to his 
bed, and died on the very day predicted by the 
old woman, who, notwithstanding that he ascribed 
the calamity to the ghostly warning, would have 
met her deserts by a summary conviction for 
“ manslaughter.” Curuserr Bepe. 


A Candlemas-Eve Wind. — Referring to the 
east winds prevalent during February and the 
early part of March, “the oldest inhabitant” (a 
farmer) of a country parish told me, that it had | 
been observed by him, and by his father before 
him, that in whatever quarter the wind might be 
on Candlemas-Eve, it “ mainly” remained in that 
quarter for forty days. Corupert Bene. | 


Horseshoes as Charms against Witchcraft. — 
Can any of your correspondents inform me how | 
far this superstition prevails in foreign countries ? 
I myself have seen a horseshoe nailed on the 
threshold of a house at Prague. There is a sine | 
gular German saying, possibly in some way con- 
nected with this charm, though more probably | 
referring to a horse stumbling or losing his shoe. | 
A damsel who has had a slip is said to have lost a 
(horse) shoe : — 

“ Ein Miidchen das ein Hufeisen verloren hat.” 

J.C, Barnuam. 


| 
j 


Norwich. 


Pancuke Bell.— A custom has prevailed in this 
place from time immemorial on Shrove Tuesday, 
to ring what is called the pancake-bell. 

All the apprentices in the town whose inden- 
tures terminate before the return of the above 


| —_— demanded a penny from Miss 
| vering up the silver knife, assigning as a reason for doing 


| to Mr. 
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day, assemble in the belfry of the church at ele- 
ven o'clock, and in turn toll the tenor bell for an 
hour ; at the sound of which all the housewives in 
the parish commence frying pancakes. The sex- 
ton, who is present, receives a small fee from each 
lad. Is this custom known in any other parish ? 
H. B. 


Hedon. 


“ Pig’s marrow will make you mad,” and “ Pig's 
milk will give you the scurvy,” are common sayings 
in the Midland Counties. I am told that they do 
not prevail in the North. Can any of your corre- 
spondents, versed in folk lore, enlighten me as to 
the foundation and extent of these notions ? 

Ss. W. B. 


Folk Lore of the Knife.—The Worcester 
Herald for April 10 contains an account of some 
marriage festivities that included the presentation 
of a silver cake-basket and knife to the future 
bride by the inhabitants of the village wherein 
was her home. The newspaper account says, 

That “the presentation was made to Miss in, the 
presence of her intended husband and sister,” by &c. “ Al- 
though usually opposed to superstitious dogmas, Mr. 
previous to deli- 








so, the old saw against giving anyone a present of a knife 
lest it should ‘ sever love and acquaintance.’ The young 
lady very goodnaturedly handed over the coveted coin 
» who intends to have an inscription engraved 


, 





on the penny, which he will cherish as a keepsake. 
Curspert Bepe. 


Folk Lore.—In Hollingsworth’s Childe Ercon- 
wold occurs the following : — 

a ° ° . ‘ Hast thou never read 

When trees in calm air more then speak the dead ?” 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
whether this superstition is known in any part of 
England ? 

Tue Eprror or Hoitincswortn’s Works. 
8. Tichborne Street, W. 


Planting Yew-trees in Churchyards.— A custom 
common in all parts of Ireland may throw some 
light on this practice. One of the great ceremo- 
nies of the Roman Catholic Church is the blessing 
and distribution of “ Palms” on “ Palm Sunday,” 
the last Sunday in Lent. In Ireland the branches 
of the yew are always used for this purpose, and 
sprigs of yew are worn in their caps and hats by 
the peasantry for the whole of Passion Week up 
to Easter Sunday. On entering a peasant's cot- 


| tage or the “ room” of a dweller in towns, branches 


of “ blessed palm,” i. e. yew, will be seen placed 
beside the crucifix or at the head of the bed, 
where they remain till replaced by fresh ones on 
the next Palm Sunday. ‘Throughout Ireland the 
yew is called “ Palm” by the peasantry, and 
even by persons of good education, but who were 
not very familiar with the “ woods and fields.” I 
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have also heard it called “Palm.” This use of 
the tree would make its being planted in church- 
yards, so as to be at hand, and grown in conse- 
crated ground, a natural circumstance. F. R. D. 





DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.-——NO. XI. 
Gat-toothed. — 


“ Gat-tothed I was, and that became me wele; 
I had the print of Sainte Venus sele.” 
Jant. Tales, 6184-5, 

In Todd's ed. of Johnson's Dictionary, it is very 
clearly shown that gat-tothed means goat-toothed. 
Goat in old English is often gat. 

It were needless, therefore, now to dwell upon 
the expression gat-tothed, although it stands in 
Tyrwhitt's Catalogue of “ Words and Phrases not 
understood,” were it not for the purpose of re- 
marking how Todd's interpretation brings out the 
meaning of the whole couplet above cited. 

The goat was an animal sacred to Venus. Sa- 
crifices of goats were among the offerings at her 
shrine, and she was represented at Elis sitting on 
a goat. This circumstance connects the latter 
line of the couplet with the former. “I was im- 
pressed with the seal of Venus.” What the im- 
pression? “I was goat-toothed.” 

Here, however, the question may be asked, “ If 
we are really to suppose that the Wife of Bath was 
goat-toothed, how are we to explain the latter 
portion of the line, ‘ Goat-toothed I was, and that 
became mé well?’ Did she, then, think it becoming 
to be goat-toothed ?” 

But, by “that became me well,” understand 
not, in the modern sense of the word becoming, 
“that was favourable to my good looks;” but 
rather, in the older signification, “ that was in cha- 
racter,” gat-tothed I was, and that was suitable 
and appropriate; for it was fitting that, as a true 
and humble votary of the Paphian queen, I should 
bear her mark, and be “ goat-toothed.” 

In connexion with gat-tothed, we may also ex- 
plain the more modern expression, buck-toothed. 
- “ Buck” was employed in old English to express 
a “ he-goat.” “ Buckis of geet,” Wicliff; “ buck- 
goates,” Chapman (Richardson in verbo). A he- 

oat is in Fr. bouc, in Ger. bock, in Ital. becco, in 
- Lat. buccus. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that the familiar expression “ buck-toothed,” 
- though not now so understood, is in reality the 
modern representative of “ gat-tothed,” i. e. “ goat- 
toothed.” Txromas Boys, 


Minor Notes. 


Phenician Coin. — Cardinal Wiseman, in the 
ninth of his lectures on Science and Revealed Re- 
ligion, vol. ii. p. 106., proposes to reconcile an 
apparent contradiction between the narratives in 





Genesis xxxiii. 19. and in Acts vii. 16., by re- 
ferring to the reading in the margin, “lambs,” 
and then “conjecturing that the ancient Phe- 
nician coin bore upon it the figure of a lamb, 
for which it was an equivalent, and that from this 
emblem it also bore its name.” If this conjecture 
be grounded on fact, then a Pheenician coinage 
bearing the figure of a lamb (a ship would have 
been more likely) must have been invented be- 
fore, and must have been in use about 1740 B.c., 
when Jacob bought the parcel of land of the chil- 
dren of Hamor for an hundred pieces of money. 
In note B in the Appendix to his translation of 
Herodotus, Mr. Rawlinson discusses the origin of 
coining. Having come to the conclusion “ that 
coining is not a Pheenician invention,” he exa- 
mines the respective claims of Lydia and Greece 
to the invention, and decides (against the opinion 
of Col. Leake) in favour of Lydia. Rawlinson 
gives as the date of the commencement of the 
historic period of Lydia, 724 s.c. Col. Leake 
ascribes the invention to Pheidon, King of Argos, 
750 n.c. Mr. Rawlinson writes, — 

“Previous to the captivity, it would appear that the 
commercial dealings of the Hebrews were entirely trans- 
acted after the model of that primitive purchase recorded 
in Genesis, when Abraham bought the field of Macpelah 
of Ephron the Hittite, and weighed to him the silver 
which he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth, 
four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant.” 

And see Jeremiah, xxxii. 9. If the conjecture of 
Cardinal Wiseman is founded on fact, the Pheeni- 
cians must bave had a coinage, which bore the 
impression of a lamb, in common use at least 1740 
years B.c. Mr. Rawlinson and Col. Leake show 
this to be impossible, or very highly improbable. 
We must therefore conclude that the conjecture 
referred to is not maintainable. The conjecture 
carries back the invention of coining to above 
1000 years before the time at which it appears 
coining was actually invented. J. W. F. 


Ancient Enigma.—In an old MS. medical re- 
ceipt book in my possession occurs the following 
on one of the fly-leaves. The handwriting is 
clearly of the time of Henry VILL. : — 

“The bewety of the nyght ys shee, 
And mother of all hwmors that be, 
And lykwyse lady of the seys 
That tyme doth mesure dyversweys *, 
The sonn shee follows every wher, 
And shee ys changen of the ayer. 
This ladys name fayne woold I know 
That dwells so high, and rules so low.” 

The solution I take to be “ the moon,” but it is 
not announced in the MS. T. Huaues. 

Chester. 


Telegraph between Great Britain and Treland.— 
When we think of what has been effected, the 





* Altered in a somewhat later hand to as she fleys. 
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| 


following extract from the Rev. James Hall's | 
Tour through Ireland, vol. ii. p. 158. (London, 
1813), may not prove uninteresting : — 


“On sailing across to the Mull of Cantire, instead of 
eighteen or twenty miles (as most geographers make it, 
and as was laid down in the large map of Britain and 
Ireland, published in London, and continued till lately, 
when, in consequence of my hint, the plate was corrected), 
I found it scarcely twelve. This being the case, which 
may be depended on (for I consulted several of the king’s 
pilots at Dublin, as well as others, on the subject), would | 
it not be prudent in government to erect telegraphs here, 
as well as in England, that, in case of an attack, inform- | 
ation from the one country to the other might not depend 
on the wind and the waves, but on sight. It is between 
twelve and thirteen miles from Beacon Hill to the next 

int of information by the telegraph, on the road to | 

ortsmouth from London, and nearly ten from that at 
Putney to the next on the same road. So that the Mull 
of Cantire and Ireland being so near, there seems little 
difficulty in communicating information from Ireland to 
Britain, and vice versé; and, consequently, round and 
through the empire, which I should think a matter of 
importance.” 





Mr. Hall had very little idea of a submarine 
communication. ABHBA. 


The First English Steam-ship of War to carry 
Foreign Mails.— The following notices are taken 
from the United Service Journal of 1830 : — 


“Tt has long been contemplated to employ steam navi- 
gation for the conveyance of foreign mails. H. M. steam- 
vessel ‘ Meteor,’ Lt. W. H. Symons, is to proceed to the 
Mediterranean on this service. The first adoption of 
steam in the conveyance of the foreign post office mail 
has taken place. H. M. steam-vessel * Meteor,’ Lieut. W. 
H. Symons, left Falmouth on the 5th of Feb. for the 
Mediterranean. We look on this as an era in steam na- 
vigation, which bids fair to introduce its more general 
adoption for the purposes of government.” 

W. W. 





Minor Queries. 


Caroline, Countess of Melfort. —She was sister 
to the last Earl of Barrymore, and was living in 
1811. When did she die, and where? L. (2.) 





Lines in “ Eikon Basilike.” — I shall feel grate- 
ful to any of your readers who can direct me to | 
the source of the following lines. They are in- 
scribed on the fly-leaf of a small copy of the Eikon 
Basilike (printed in 1649) which has lately come 
into my possession : 


“Soe falls y* statly ceder, whilst it stood, 
That was y® onley glorie of y® wood: 
Great Charles, thou earthly God, celestiall man, 
Whose life like others though it were a span, 
Yet in yt space was comprehended more 
Then earth hath waters or the ocean shoore. 
Thy heavenlie vertues Angells should rehears, 
It is a Theame too high ffor human vears; 
He y* would know tlfte right, then let him looke 
Upon thy rare incomparable Booke, 
And read it ore and ore, w* if he doe, 


He’l find thee King and Preist and Prophet too; 





And sadly see our losse, and though in vaine, 
W* fruitless wishes call thee back againe: 
Nor shall oblivion sitt upon thy hearse, 
Though there were neither monument nor vears; 
Thy sufferings and thy death let no man name, 
It was thy glory but 3 kingdoms’ shame.” 
“ Nec Carolus Magnus, 

Nec Carolus quintus, 

Sed Carolus Agnus, 

Hic jacet intus.” 

An inscription states that this copy was “ Ka- 
tharina Seddon’s Booke, given her by Sir Jo. 
Booth, ffeb. 4%, 1659.” Sir Jo. Booth was, I be- 
lieve, knighted for his loyal services during the 
Civil Wars. J. C. Wixson. 


Quotations wanted. — 
“ When we survey yon glittering orbs on high, 
Say, do they only grace the spangled sky? 
Have they no intiuence, no functions given 
To execute the awful will of Heaven?” 
“Tis not by a rash endeavour, 
Men or states to greatness climb ; 
Would you win your rights for ever, 
Calm and thoughtful bide your time!” 
ARCHIAS. 


. ° O come instable suerta 
Mudas de aspecto. A delirar 
Quisieras obligarni qual ti. 

No: te probé a memido 

Ya adversa, ya feliz. Yo no me fio 
De tu favor, y de tus iras rio; 

No me offusca tu luz engatiosa, 

No me encanta tu risa aleyosa, 

Ya no temo que penas mi des. 

Se que 4 veces por entre las flores, 
La serpiente se esconde y retira, 
Que en el aire, 4menudo se mira, 


” 


Una estrella, que estrella no es! 


Can any of your correspondents furnish me with 
the title of the Spanish play from which this is 
taken, as well as the name of the author? E. Z. O. 


Forgiveness. —Is there any word in any lan- 
guage which expresses the simple idea of the 
generous forgiveness of an injury, entirely apart 
from compensation, either voluntary or obligatory ? 
The absence of any such word from our own lan- 
guage compels me to resort to the very term, 
Jorgiveness, which suggests the Query. It would 
seem that in its original sense a person was said 
to be absolved from the consequences of his own 
acts for (something) given. In consideration of 
it he was pardoned, par-donné. Dr. Johnson says, 
“forgive” is derived from the Saxon /forgifan, 
which bears the same analogy. Among the Ro- 
mans, to efface an offence was to “condone” it, 
condonare (still the same idea), or to pay for it, 
ab-solvere. The Greek &pfmu implies liberation 
from some previous obligation ; aroAvew is to re- 
lease for a ransom; xapifoum to bestow as a 
favour what might have been exacted as a penalty. 
A gift, an equivalent, a compensation, a fine, or a 
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deodand, seems philologically to enter into every 
term expressive of a pardon. The preliminary in 
all is “ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” Such 
is the language of civilised nations, and such is, I 
believe, the language of the uncivilised. Hence 
my inquiry, whether in any dialect, ancient or 
modern, there be a primitive word expressive of 
the idea of forgiveness, free, spontaneous, and 
unpurchased ? J. E. T. | 





Alderman Sir Julius Casar.—1I have an old | 
book entitled A Choice Medley of Poems by se- | 
veral Persons of Distinction, printed at London, 
without date, but from the matter I suppose be- | 
tween 1740 and 1750. In it is “ A Copy of Verses | 
in Honour of Ald—n Sir J s C——r,” who is | 
represented as gaining honours and money by ap- | 
propriating the labours of other men. I transcribe 
two stanzas :— 

“ Julius Cesar Scaliger, 

Himself, though half a Jew, 

Made his pedigree and coat-of-arms, 
As Heralds did for you. 

Julius Cesar Bottifang, 
A courtier grand like you, 

Made fiddles, breeches, horns, and boots, 
And played and wore them too.” 

I wish to know whether any alderman of that | 
time bore the Christian names “Julius Czsar,” 
and who was “Julius Cesar Bottifang?” E. K. 


Portrait of Cowley the Poet, by Momper.—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me whether 
Momper was a painter of portraits? Bryan, in 
his Dictionary, describes him as a landscape pain- 
ter, and does not mention that he ever attempted 
portraits. I met with, recently, an old oil paint- | 
ing, a portrait of a youth apparently not more 
than eighteen years of age, with long black curly | 
hair, parted in the centre like a female's. At the | 
back, on the stretcher, is a strip of paper with 
“Cowley the Poet, by Momper,” written upon it 
with ink brown with age. L. A. N. 








Peter Marchant.— Can any reader of “N. & | 
Q.” give me an account of a small tract, or rather | 

rtion of a tract (pages 1 to 74 inclusive, want- | 
ing the title-page) which now lies before me, and 
is described in p. 1. as 

* Relatio veridica et sincera statvs Provincia Hibernix 
ordinis Minorvm Regularis Observantie svb Regimine 
F. Petri Marchant, Commissarij Generalis Nationalis 
super Provincias Germanie superioris, Belgij et Britan- 
nicas: ad Reverendissimvm Patrem Totivs Ordinis Minis- 
trvm Generalem, nec non Rev™* ac plurimium Reverendos 
Patres in Capitvlo Generali Romw Congregatos. Hoc 
anno 1651 in festo Pentecostes.” 

I am desirous of getting some account of Peter 
Marchant, and also a copy of the title-page, &c. 
The book may be of frequent occurrence; but 
any collection to which I have access does not 
contain it, nor can I trace it in any catalogue in 


my possession. Enivari. 


| portraits may be found ? 





Novel by Sir Charles Napier.—I have seen 
several hints lately of the existence of a novel 
written by the late Sir Charles Napier. Can you 
or any of your correspondents inform me whether 
such a thing be in existence? or whether the 
public are likely to be favoured with it? <A. W. 


“ Reparation.” — Who is the author of Repara- 
tion, or the Savoyards, a Play, 8vo., 1824 ? ~ 


Surnames with the Prefix Fitz. — Does there 
exist, in print or MS., any copious list of these ? 
I have of course such as occur in the peerages 
and heraldic dictionaries. M. A. Lower. 

Lewes. 


Henry Justice was tried at the Old Bailey in 
May, 1736, for stealing books from Trinity Col- 
lege Library, Cambridge. Where can I find a 
more detailed account of his trial than that given 
by Hone in his Every-Day Book? Were any of 
the books ever recovered ? Lisya. 


Mathew of Glamorgan.— Where can I see a 
full account of the younger branches of this family, 
particularly of that seated at Stanstead Park, 
Sussex? In Berry's Susser Genealogies the con- 
nexion of the latter with the Llandaff family is 
stated, but not traced. C. J. R. 


Bells. — Dugdale (Bar. vol. i. p. 125.) says that 
William de Mowbray, upon founding a chapel at 
Thirsk, and therein a chantry, obtained for it, by 
composition made with the monks of Newburgh 
(it not being a parochial church), the privilege of 
having a bell rung when mass was celebrated 
within its walls, upon certain specified occasions. 

Query. Were none but parochial churches 
allowed to summon to prayer by the ringing of a 
bell? or was the bell here referred to a sanctus or 
sacring bell, hung externally, and rung at the ap- 
pointed passage in the office of the Mass ? 

T. Norru. 

Leicester. 


Portrait of William Duke of Gloucester : Ghu- 


| ler. — Can you or any of your readers give me a 


list of portraits of William Duke of Gloster, the 
last remaining child of Queen Anne, with the 
artists’ names, and also in whose possession such 
Can you also inform 
me when an artist of the name of “Ghuler” 


| painted, and in what estimation his portraits are 


held ? W. W. W. 

Diocesan Registry of Cork.—-Would R. C., who 
has given us an interesting extract from the Ar- 
chives of the United Dioceses of Cork and Ross 
(2™ S. v. 313.), kindly inform me what materials 
are preserved in that repofltory which would be 
available for compiling a list of the succession of 
incumbents of the several parishes of those dio- 
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ceses and Cloyne, and from what period they | made the following literal transcript of an inscrip- 


commence ? 

Also any notices of documents illustrating the 
ecclesiastical history of this see, and containing 
biographical information of its clergy, would be 
acceptable. Joun Rrston Garstin. 


Anonymous Works. —I should be glad to be in- 
formed by any of the correspondents of “N. & 
Q.” who were the authors of the following pro- 
ductions : — 


1. “ An History of the Archbishops and Bishops who 
have been Impeached and Attainted of High Treason, 
from William the Conqueror to this Time. With an Ac- 
count of their Impeachments and Defences, &c. Extracted 
from the best Historians Ancient and Modern. London, 
printed for J. Roberts, at the Oxford Arms in Warwick 
Lane. Mpccxxu. Price Is. 

2. “Homer's Battle of the Frogs and Mice, with the 
Remarks of Zoilus. To which is prefixed the Life of the 
said Zoilus. London, printed for Bernard Lintot, between 
the Temple Gates. mpccxvii.” 

{By Thomas Parnell. This work was corrected by 
Pope, and annexed to his edition of The Odyssey. ] 


3. “An Essay on Patriotism, in the Style and Manner 


of Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man, in Four Epistles, inscribed | 


to the Rt. Hon. the E—— of C——. London, printed for 
the Author, and sold by J. Wilkie in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. mpccixvi. Price One Shilling. 4to.” 

4. “The First Chapter of Prophecies of the Prophet 
Homer, with a Letter to the B. of G. London, printed 
for J. Wilkie in St. Paul’s Churchyard. mpcc.xvi. 4to.” 


E. H. A. 


The Masterson Family.— Can any correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.” favour me with an account Of 
the Masterson family? This family, I believe, 
are Lancashire. One of the branch was sent to 
Ireland by James or Charles I. as Governor or 
Constable of Ferns Castle, co. Wexford, and I 
believe his lineal descendant (a female) is at pre- 
sent residing at Antigua. She is a countess in 
her own right, — Countess Masterson. Information 
will oblige the writer. 3 


A Jeroboam Hand. — Will any of your card- 
playing correspondents be kind enough to tell me 


the origin of that term, so frequently made use of | 


in my younger days, when the good old social 


family whist table was in constant use; I ask, 


whence arose the term or application of a Jero- 
boam hand, when Fortune had favoured the holder 
with an overwhelming suit ? 

I bave some latent recollection of having heard 
the explanation given me some fifty or sixty years 
ago; but, alas! these good and quaint old sayings 
and remarks have become obsolete, and are now 
only to be met with or understood by persons of 
an age long since gone by. W. R. 


Stonehenge a Burial-place.—Is it not still a 
questio verata among antiquaries as to whether 
tonehenge was ever used as a place of interment ? 
About twenty-five years ago a friend of mine 


| 


tion on the walls of (he believes) the Hotel de 
Ville at Constance : — 

“ Aurelius Ambrosus, buried at Stonehenge, Anno 
(Domini) 500. 

“ Uter Pendragon, buried at Stonehenge, 517. 
ws King of Brittany. Buiried at Stonehenge, 
020. 

It is singular that such an inscription should 
have been made in English in — a locality. 
Has it any foundation in fact, and are the dates 
correct ? Joun Pavin Puruirs. 


Sir Robert Needham.—In No. 150. of Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal (New Series), I find the 
following under the head of “ Exploits of One of 
the Stuarts,” namely : — 

“That the Duke of Monmouth, the natural son of 
Charles IT. by Miss Lucy Walters of Haversford, was born 
at Rotterdam 1649, under the name of Croffts. He came 


| to England in 1662, and was created Duke of Orkney; 


and on the 7th of February, 1663, Baron of Tindale, Earl 


| of Doncaster, and Duke of Monmouth. He retired to 
| Holland in the latter end of the reign of King Charles. 


...+ His wife, the Duchess of Buccleuch, was still alive at 
his death in 1685; but the duke, alleging that his mar- 
riage had been forced on him by his father at the age of 
15, before he was able of making a proper choice, had in 
his mature age contracted another dian with Hen- 
rietta Maria Wentworth, Baroness of Nettlestead, and 
avowed that he considered her as his lawful wife, before 
God and man. By her he had a son, who was deprived 
of all inheritance as being illegitimate, but being con- 


| veyed to Paris by a Colonel Smyth, an adherent to the 





Duke of Monmouth, this child was by him educated, and 
left heir to his fortune. This son was Colonel Wentworth 
Smyth, who afterwards engaged in the Stuart cause in 
1715 and 1745. 

“ This Colonel Smyth left a son Ferdinand, then only 
in his 6th year, by Eleanor, daughter of Sir Robert Need- 
ham, a great-grand-daughter of the same Duke of Mon- 
mouth. He is said to have borne a great likeness to the 
portraits of Charles II.” 

Query, Can you give me information respecting 
this Robert Needham? Is there any connexion 
between this Needham and the Needhams who 
lived in the Peak, Derbyshire, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries? Any informa- 
tion on this subject will oblige A. B.C. 


Earthquake at Lisbon.— Reading in the last 
home papers of the terrible disaster at Naples 
brought to my recollection two circumstances, 
both curious in their way, connected with the 
earthquake at Lisbon in the year 1755. 

A very elderly friend of mine years ago has 
often told me, that at ber aunt's house in London 
both she and her relative saw the quicksilver in a 
large thermometer “jump quickly up and down 
several times.” A note was made of the time, 
which was afterwards found to correspond with 
that of the opening shock. I have also heard that 
the water in Loch Ness at that particular time 
rose some seven or eight feet higher than it was 
ever known to do before or since. I should very 
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much like to know if any of your correspondents 
have heard of similar incidents; whether veritable, 
and if so, a reasonable way of accounting for them. 
A Constant Reaper. 

Geelong, March 3, 1858. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Blunderbuss.—The answer to the Query, “ When 
was the musket first called Brown Bess ?” seems 
very satisfactory. Following this subject up, may 
I ask, Why a “ blunder”-bus is so called? Why 
“ blunder” ? Q. Q. 

[Buss has been already explained (2™¢ S. v. 259.). 
Although there is no etymological connexion between the 
Dutch donder (thunder) and the English blunder, a rea- 
son may be assigned, irrespective of a similarity of sound, 
why the Dutch donderbus should in English be dlunder- 
buss. We must begin by observing that the old French 
verb, estonner (now étonner), which is from the Lat. at- 
tonare, and properly means “ frapper de la foudre,” in 
common parlance signified “to stonnie, to benumme, or 
dull the senses of ” (Cotgrave), in short, to stupify. It is 
next to be observed that the English verb to blunder 
appears to have been formerly used in a transitive sense, 
to confuse, to make stupid ; 30 that the Fr. estonner, though 
it formerly signified to strike with a thunderbolt, is ren- 
dered by Cotgrave to blunder. “Tout ce que tonne ne 
nous estonne point: All that does thunder does not 
blunder us.” Hence it is easy to perceive why the D. 
donderbus (literally thunder-barrel, or thunder-tube) is 
with us blunderbuss. The blunderbuss goes off with such 
a tremendous bang, that we are stupified, “stonnied,” 
thunderstruck; in short, it “dlunders us.” We may re- 
mark by way of illustration, that in Halliwell blunder has 
the meaning of “ confusion.” Some indications also of the 
affinity of blunder to donder are traceable even within 
the limits of our own language. Thus with us a dunder- 
poll, a dunderhead, is provincially a stupid fellow. So is 
also a (lunderbuss. Any one who wishes to pursue the 
subject farther will find his advantage in consulting 
Halliwell on dunderhead, dunderstones, dunner, dunny, 
dunty, blunderbuss, and blunder. Cf, also the old English 
verb to astone, or to astony. The idea either of thunder, 
or of such stupefaction as was imagined to be produced 
by thunder, is more or less present in all these words. } 


T. Emlyn. — An interleaved New Testament, 
8vo,, 1757, penes me, has on the fly-leaf “ T. Em- 
lyn, 1757,” and the following : — 

« These notes are of various authors, but are very seldom 
marked whose they are. Some are Markland’s; many 
from Dr. Jortin’s notes in MS.; some Erasmus; some 
my own.” 

Several of the notes have a Unitarian tincture. 
Who made them? Who is this “T. Emlyn ?” 

S. W. Rix. 

Beccles. 

[Thomas Emlyn was a dissenting minister, the associ- 
ate of Dr, Samuel Clarke and William Whiston, and me- 
morable for his peculiar sentiments regarding the doctrine 
of the Trinity. He published 4 Humble Enquiry into the 
Scripture Account of Jesus Christ; or @ Short Argument 
concerning his Deity and Glory, according to the Gospel, for 
which he was tried for blasphemy, and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment, and a fine of 1000/. This fine, how- 


ever, was reduced to 701. through the interposition of his 
friends. He died July 30, 1741. A collection of his 
Works was published in 1746, 3 vols. 8vo. with an account 
of his life by his son Sollom. If our correspondent, how- 
ever, is correct in the date 1757 [1737?), the volume 
must have belonged to another of that name. ] 


Psalm ev. 28.—In the Prayer Book, the second 
clause of Psalm ev. 28. reads, “ And they were not 


| obedient unto His word.” This is translated in the 


Holy Bible, “ And they rebelled not against His 
word.” i 

There can be no doubt that the original 1112 879 
(in the LXXIT. wal wavewixpavay) is followed by 
the Bible version. Will some one kindly give 
me a few words on this? Iam aware that in the 
Psalter of the Church of England the translation 
of the Bible of Henry VIII. is followed. What 
I am anxious for is a few words in explanation 
of so plain a contradiction. 

Vincent F. Ransome. 

[The contradiction pointed out by our correspondent 
can only be accounted for by the fact that translators of 
and commentators on the Holy Scriptures are not agreed 
as to whom the latter portion of the 28th verse, Ps. ev. 
applies ; namely, whether to Moses and Aaron, or to the 
Egyptians. The translators (Tyndal and Coverdale) of 
our Sealer Book version of the Psalms would refer the 
passage to the Egyptians; whereas the translators of our 
authorised version of the Bible cleave to the other opi- 
nion. Our correspondent will find a valuable note on the 
subject in Merrick’s Annotations on the Psalms, pp. 214, 
215, London, 1768. See also Annotations on the Five 
Books of Moses, Book of Psalms, §c. by Henry Ainsworth, 
London, 1627.) : 


Religious Sects; Seekers and Weigelians. — In 

A Treatise of Miscellany Questions, by Mr. George 

Gillespie, late Minister at Edinburgh, published 

in Edinburgh in 1649, I find two religious sects 

named which I do not recollect having seen 

mentioned before. In the opening of his first 

| chapter, the author, after stating that a “ fierce 
| furious Evrastiane, whose book was published the 


| last year at Franeker,” holds that “ Ministers and 


Pastours now are not to be acknowledged as the 
Embassadours of Christ, neither is there any such 
thing now to be acknowledged as a speciall dis- 
tinct sacred calling,” goes on to say : — 

“ The Sect of Seekers also hold that there are not at 
this time, neither have been for many ages past, any true 


| Ministers or Embassadours of Christ.” 


And, again, in his tenth chapter, he says : — 

“ Tt was a wilde fancy of the Weigelians, that there is 
a time to conie (which they cal seculum Spiritus sancti), 
in which God shal by his Spirit reveal much more know- 
ledge and light, then was revealed by Christ and his 
Apostles in the Scriptures.” 


Who were the Seekers and the Weigelians ? 
When and where did they arise ? f S. F. 


[The sect of Seekers sprang up during the Common- 
wealth, and professed no determinate theological princi- 





ples, except that they renounced all ordinances (Thurloe’s 
Papers, v. 188.). “Many goe under the name of 
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Expecters and Seekers, and deny that there is any true | 


Church-ministry or ordinances. Some of them affirme 
the Church to be in the wildernesse, and they are seeking 
for it there: others say that it is in the smoak of the 
Temple, and that they are groping for it there.”—Pagitt’s 
Heresiographia, 4to., 1654, p. 128. 


| ters, useful for Artificers, 8vo. (no date). 


The Weigelians were so called from Valerius Weigel, | 


the “mystic” pastor of Tschoppau, in Meissen, Ger- 
many, who died in 1588. “ He appears to have been,” 
says Mosheim, “an honest conscientious man, without 
bad intentions, yet somewhat superstitious.” See, re- 
specting his Life and Writings, Godfrey Arnold’s Kerchen- 
und-Ketzerhistorie, vol. ii. book vu. c. xvii. and Zach. 
Hilliger’s Diss. de Vita, Fatis, et Scriptis Weigelii. Wit- 
temb. 1721.] 


Easter Dues. — What is the origin of Easter 
dues, and on what legal grounds, if any, can they 
be claimed ? Cu. Cu. Oxon. 


’ 


{Easter offerings are “customary sums” which have 
been .paid from time immemorial in the church, and are 
recoverable as small tithes before two justices of the peace 
by 7 & 8 Will. IIL. c. 6. and subsequent Acts. Before the 
time of King Edward VI. offerings, oblations, and obven- 
tions (one and the same thing), constituted the chief 
revenues of the church, and were collected at Christmas, 


Lunenburgh, under the name of Gustavus Solenus (no 
date); John Davys’s Essay on the Art of Decyphering, 
4to., 1737; A Treatise on the Art of Decyphering, and of 
Writing in Cypher, with an Harmonic Alphabet, 8vo., 
1773; A New Book of Cyphers of Single and Double Let- 
Specimens of 
cyphers may be found in Martens’ Cours Diplomatique, 
ii. 576., and in the Works of Dr. John Wallis, iii. 659. 
The Introduction to the Works of George Dalcarno, pub- 
lished by the Maitland Club in 1834, may also be con- 
sulted; and as “ book opens book,” the article CyrHerR in 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, which contains numerous references to 
other works on this subject, and the articles on Crypto- 
graphs in Chambers’s Journal, Sept. 1, 1855, and March 


| 15, 1856.] 





Replies. 


THE CANDOR PAMPHLETS, AND THE AUTHORSHIP 
OF JUNIUS. 


The coincidences described by your correspon- 
dent D. E. are so remarkable that I think they can 


| only be explained by the theory that Candor and 
| Junius were one and the same writer; and if we 


Easter, Whitsuntide, and the Feast of the Dedication of | 


the particular parish church; but by the 2 & 3 Edward 
VI. c. 13. it was enacted that such offerings should 


thenceforth be paid at Easter—a law or rule which is | 


reinforced by the rubric at the end of the Communion 
Service in our Book of Common Prayer. ] 


John the Blind. — 1 have a lot of modern coins 
in hand. One is inscribed, on obv., +10HA.D.L. 
ET .S. DEI.GRA.; and on rev., REX . BOE . ET. POL. 
John Duke of Luxembourgh and § * * * *, by 
the Grace of God, King of Bohemia and Poland. 


consider the details of these coincidences, they be- 
come so much the more inexplicable under any 
other supposition. 

It is not only that they were contemporaries, 
writing for many years anonymously, with every 


| possible precaution for concealment, communica- 


This I apprehend is the blind King of Bohemia | 


killed (?) at the battle of Cressy; but I cannot 
make out the S * * * *. 
of “ N. & Q.” enlighten my darkness on this point ; 
and, further, how the said royal personage hap- 
pened to be King of Poland as well as Bohemia. 


J. H. 


[John of Luxemburg, the blind King of Bohemia, was 


Can any of the readers | 


declared King of Poland after his conquest of Silesia. | 
S * * * * probably refers to the ducal title of that State, | 


which he subsequently exchanged for the higher one of 
king. He was slain in the battle of Crecy, Aug. 25, 1346.] 


Cryptography.—Can any of your learned cor- | 


respondents inform me of any English books 
(other than those by Wilkins and Falconer, see 
list of vols. wanted, ante, p. 388.) on the subject of 
cryptography, or, more popularly speaking, the 
art of ciphering? Mere references to casual re- 
marks will not exactly do; I mean _ separates 
printed books, or pamphlets, on the subject. 
F. W. Happon. 
[In addition to the works noted by our correspondent, 
we may mention, Cryptography, or a New, Easy, and 
Compendious System of Short Hand, adapted to all the 
various Arts, Sciences, and Professions, by Swaine and 
Sims, 8vo., 1762; Cryptographia, being the Description of 
an Ancient Game attributed to Pythagoras, by Francis 





Barocci, translated by Augustus, Duke of Brunswick and 


ting with the same newspapers, printers, and 
publishers, but we find that the subjects treated of 
by Candor, such as General Warrants, the Law 
of Libel, the Seizure of Papers, &c. were those 
upon which Junius was most emphatic: the opin- 
ions of both were also in accordance, as well upon 
the great constitutional questions which they dis- 
cussed, as upon the conduct and character of the 
persons who were by turns the object of their 
ironical praise or more direct censure. Lord 
Mansfield, for instance, is invariably abused both 
by Candor and by Junius, precisely for the same 
reasons, and apparently impelled by the same 
personal hatred. All the charges brought against 
Lord Mansfield in the several Candor Pamphlets 
are echoed in the Letters of Junius again and 
again ; often does he recur to the case of the in- 
significant printer, Bingley, who, upon the com- 
mitment of Lord Mansfield, had been detained 
two years in prison for contempt in refusing to 
answer interrogatories, and at last was released 
without having made any confession, in the man- 
ner described in Another Letter to Almon, and 
subsequently by Junius in a note quoted almost 
verbatim from the same authority. I have re- 
marked a verbal peculiarity in this quotation, for 
which I refer to Grenv. Corresp. iii. clxxxi. Ver 

frequently also does Junius return to Candor’s 
charge against Lord Mansfield of having illegally 
challenged a juror named Benson upon some oc- 
casion long before the period of their writing, and 
upon his name being called, ordering the clerk to 
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ass him by, because upon a former trial he had 
coat found refractory, and refused to return a 
verdict at the dictation of the judge. Both wri- 
ters accuse Lord Mansfield of endeavouring either 
to contract the power of the jury, or to mislead 
their judgment; by each of them his principles 
are compared to those of Jeffries, and in describ- 
ing the latter as “bold and courageous,” Candor 
says that he never heard those terms applied to 
Lord Mansfield, while Junius declares him to be 
“timid, vindictive, and irresolute.” Candor, in 
allusion to the charge of Jacobitism against Lord 
Mansfield, speaks of his happy memory in remem- 
bering all the healths he had drank from his 
youth; and Junius, in a special note in 1772 
upon the same subject, adds: “This man was 
always a rank Jacobite. Lord Ravensworth pro- 
duced the most satisfactory evidence of his having 
frequently drunk the Pretender’s health upon his 
knees.” The opinions of Junius upon this accu- 
sation against Lord Mansfield are singularly co- 
incident also with those of Lord Temple, who was 
only restrained by the earnest entreaty of Mr. 
Pitt from supporting the Duke of Bedford’s mo- 
tion upon the subject in the House of Lords in 
1753, when only four peers accompanied the Duke 
below the Bar, and the motion was consequently 
negatived (Grenv. Corresp.i. 101.) It may also 
be added that Lord Temple's opinions on the sub- 
jects of Warrants, Libels, Habeas Corpus, Seizure 
of Papers, &e., are known to be identical with 
those of Candor and Junius, and Lord Temple 
and Candor were opposed to all the administra- 


tions from Mr. Grenville’s in 1764, to that of Lord | 


North in 1771. 

The instances are very numerous in which pas- 
sages from Candor are merely paraphrased by 
Junius. I will mention one only. Of Lord 
Mansfield, Candor says, “ The poverty of human 
language is such that it does not produce any ex- 
pression sufficiently demeaning,” &c. ; and Junius 
suys of the same, “Our language has no term of 
reproach, the mind has no idea of detestation, 
which has not happily been applied to you, and 
exhausted.” 

I refrain from quoting more, because many may 
be found in the Notes to Grenv. Correspondence. 

There are good reasons why Lord Temple, with 
his peculiar characteristics, should bear the same 
rancorous hatred to Lord Mansfield which is so 
frequently displayed by Candor and Junius. 

Among other coincidences, it has been men- 
tioned that Candor and Junius both communi- 
cated with the same publishers, Woodfall, Almon, 
and Miller. If Woodfall became alarmed at the 
dangerous nature of the language he was required 
to print, recourse was immediately had to Almon, 
who was a more bold “conveyancer ;” and when 
even the nerves of Almon were not strong enough, 
Miller was still in reserve; for he, says Junius, “I 


| om sure will have no scruples.” The first ex- 
| ample is the Letter of Candor, of which the be- 
ginning only appeared in the Public Advertiser, 
and Woodfall refused to print the remainder 
unless the author would avow himself, and abide 
the consequences; but concealment was a sine qua 
non, and the Candor Letter was transferred to 
Almon, by whom it was published as a pamphlet ; 
and we may assume that for a similar cause the 
publication of the Second Postscript only of Ano- 
ther Letter, &c. was changed from Almon to 
Miller. 

Again with the poem of Harry and Nan, an 
indecent satire upon the Duke of Grafton and 
Miss Parsons. As the original manuscript of 
this production still remains in the possession of 
Mr. Woodfall, it is evident that the editor of the 
Public Advertiser declined to print it, and Almon 
being again appealed to, it was published by him 
in the Political Register for June, 1768. 

With regard to Harry and Nan, I beg to say 
one word in self-defence. In one of the most fair 
and candid reviews of the Grenville Correspon- 
dence, and Notes upon Junius, by a very distin- 
guished writer in the North British Review for 
| August, 1853, there is a rebuke which might, 

without explanation, appear to be well deserved. 
| It is, that Z should have involved Lady Temple in 
ad _— of being the author of an indecent 
| . 
| When I attributed this poem to Lord or Lady 
| 





Temple, I ought, in justice to myself, to have 
stated the fact that some verses are extant, in the 
handwriting of Lady Temple, so objectionable in 
| subject and expression that I could not allow 
| them to be printed, and that there still exists a 
| letter, also in her handwriting, in which a conver- 
sation between Lord Chesterfield and Mrs. Nu- 
gent is reported, containing a double entendre in 
very plain words, which I could not even venture 
to describe. It should be remembered also that 
the poem was sent anonymously both to Woodfuall 
and to Almon, and I need scarcely observe that 
the language and manners of ladies of rank a cen- 
tury ago were much less guarded than in our 
| more discreet and civilised days. I confess that it 

was important to my theory to show the extreme 

similarity in metre and in rhymes to the few 
| poems which were written by Lord and Lad 

Temple. To these I have alluded more at lengt 
| in the Grenv. Corresp. iii. ccxx., and I will now 
p only quote one instance from Lord Temple’s poem, 
| entitled A Midsummer Night's Dream :— 

“To such a dream, can I assent refuse ? 
Forbid it, God of Love! and every Muse.” 

And the following are the first two lines of 

Harry and Nan. 
“Can Apollo resist, or a poet refuse, 
When Harry and Nancy solicit the Muse?” 

The controversy respecting the authorship of 
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the Letters of Junius is now confined within a ing, this is one, and of which it may truly be 


very narrow circle. One of the latest writers on 
the subject, M. de Remusat, in his Angleterre 
au dixhuitiéme Siécle, after a long and elaborate 
dissertation upon the claims of various competi- 
tors, ingeniously sums up the questions which 
should be propounded for the candidates : — 


“Quel était le caractére moral du personnage? Puis 


viennent les deux autres questions, celle de la politique, | 


et celle du talent. Si maintenant l’on considére sous ce 
triple rapport les candidats qui nous ont le plus occupé, 
Lord Temple, Lord George Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, 


voici l’ordre dans lequel il nous parait qu’on peut les | 


ranger. Pour le talent, aucun n’égale Junius; mais 
Francis est celui qui en approche le plus, Sackville qui en 
approche le moins. Pour la politique, les analogies sont 
en faveur d’abord de Temple, puis de Sackville, puis de 
Francis; pour le caractére tous trois peuvent étre Junius. 
Sackville aurait été conduit par le ressentiment d’an or- 
geuil mortellement blessé; Francis par une nature profon- 
dément malveillante; Temple, par toutes les passions de 
la politique. Sackville aurait agi comme un ennemi qui 
2 venge ; Temple serait un ambitieux ; Francis une libel- 
iste. 

The claims of Lord George Sackville are now 
quite obsolete. I have reason to believe that even 
the late Mr. Croker, his most influential sup- 
porter, had changed the opinion which he once 
advocated in the Quarterly Review. 

For Sir Philip Francis there may be still 
remaining some few who cling to the theory 
which has occasionally been supported by noble 
names; but I must express my confident belief 
that such support has been given on slender 
grounds, and without sufficient personal examina- 
tion, and rather founded on statements which have 
subsequently been proved erroneous. I select, for 
instance, the astounding observations of Lord 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, that 
there is overwhelming evidence to prove that Sir 
Philip Francis delivered the manuscript to Wood- 
fall. Many persons who do not take the trouble 
of “ reading up” this question for themselves, may 
be induced to believe this to be the truth, because 
it is vouched by so high an authority as the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. I take leave to say, — 
assertion for assertion, — that there is not a tittle 
of evidence such as Lord Campbell describes, not 
the slightest shadow of pretence or approach to it 
ofany kind; and I regret that I must, with all 
due respect, add my belief that Lord Campbell 
now knows that there is no ground for it, and 
yet, although his attention has been directed to 
this mis-statement, he still suffers it to remain in 
his new revised and corrected edition, lately pub- 
lished. If I have stated more than the truth on 
this subject, I desire and deserve to be corrected 
for my presumption. I forbear to mention other 
persons of note, because I think they are deceived 
in having taken too much for granted, instead of 
reading and judging for themselves. If ever 
there was a question which required much read- 





suid — 

“ Drink deep, or taste not of the Junius spring.” 
Besides I have conclusively shown that the opin- 
ions of Francis and Junius were diametrically op- 
posite upon the important question of the Stamp 
Act, and the Taxation of America. Junius ever 
supported the cause of authority with Mr. Gren- 
ville, and Francis, speaking on that subject, de- 
clares “on the principles, and in the language of 
Lord Chatham, I rejoice that America resisted,” Sc. 

Francis being disposed of, there remains only 
Lord Temple, as “ master of the situation.” 

I write now with more confidence than I did 
five years ago: I have read more, and thought 
more, and the consequences are that my convic- 
tion is still stronger. Nothing has been offered 
by criticism to shake my belief; nothing has been 
said but that which may be described as matter 
of opinion only, not in the least affecting the 
soundness of my theory,— amounting in fact to 
this, and no more, that Lord Temple “could not 
if he would, and would not if he could,” — which I 
take to be a mere gratis dictum. I have abun- 
dantly proved by his writings that he could, and 
by his opinions, as recorded in the history of his 
times, that he would. In short, his character, his 
station, his politics, his opinions, his friendships, 
his resentments, his relative position towards the 
chief persons mentioned, his presumed motives, — 
all these form such a combination of qualities and 
coincidences as cannot be found in any other 
person who has hitherto been named for the au- 
thorship of Junius. Wituram James Situ. 





THE FIRST EDITION OF PARADISE LOST. 
(2"¢ §. v. 322.) 


No one can admire the magnanimity of Milton 
more than I do, and the simplicity of the title- 
page of his great poem is admirable, but we must 
not suppose that he would have spurned prelimi- 
nary encomiums, had they been forthcoming of a 
kind that would do him “honour due.” 

It is true that the title-page of the second edi- 
tion of Paradise Lost is equally simple, stating 
only that it was “ Revised and Augmented by the 
same Author,” yet he did not disdain to prefix to 
it the Latin panegyric of Dr. Samuel Barrow, in- 
scribed — 

“In 
Paradisum Amissam 
Summi Poets 
JoHANNIs MILTONI,” 
and commencing — 


“ Qui legis Amissam Paradisum, grandia magni 
Carmina Mivront, quid nisi cuncta legis?” 


as well as the admirable English verses of Andrew 
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Marvel, sufficiently panegyrical throughout ; who, 
after likening him to Samson, proceeds to say — 


“That Majesty which through thy work doth Reign 
Draws the Devout, deterring the Profane, 


Where could’st thou words of such a compass find ? 
Whence furnish such a vast expense of mind? 
Just Heav’n thee like Tiresias to requite, 

Rewards with Prophesie thy loss of sight.” 


We should remember, too, that in putting forth 
his Minor Poems in 1645, Milton prefixed the 
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laudatory encomiums of Sir Henry Wotton, of | 


Manso, Franciosini, and Carlo Dati; and in his 
apology for doing so says, “ Judicium interim ho- 
minum cordatorum atque illustrium quin summo 
sibi honori ducat, negare non potest.” 

Nor was this a youthful feeling only, for they 





were all retained with just pride when these his | 


early blossoms were reprinted in 1673, six years 
after the first publication of Paradise Lost. 
remarkable, too, that in Humphrey Moseley’s ad- 
dress to the reader prefixed to the first edition of 
the poems, which no doubt had Milton’s concur- 


rence, these encomiums are thus noticed : — 


not the flourish of any prefixed encomions that can invite 
thee to buy them, though these are not without the 
highest commendations and applause of the learned Aca- 
demicks, both domestick and forrein : 
of our own countrey, the unparallel’d attestation of that 
renowned Provost of Eton, Sir Henry Wootton.” 


In the age in which Milton lived it would have 
been false delicacy to have suppressed them. 

It may be agreeable to your correspondent if I 
state that in my copy of the first edition of Para- 
dise Lost, which has the title-page of 1668, with 
the Argument and Errata, preceded by the Ad- 
dress of the Printer to the Reader, the last line 
but one of book iii. is numbered 760, and reads — 


“ Throws his steep flight with many an Aerie wheel,” 


and that the line which should have been numbered 
600 is numbered 610, but line 60 is rightly num- 
bered; so that the verses in that book are 751, 
and not 761 as the numbering indicates. 

It is remarkable that neither the second nor the 
third edition have the lines numbered. That 
Capel Lofft did not continue the publication of 
his book is to be regretted, for it was a step in the 
right way toward a desirable text, which is not 
yet what one would desire to see it. Waldron 
seems to have contemplated a revision, for I find 
in his copy of the second edition, besides some 
marginal collations, the following note: — 

“When the pronouns mee, &c. are spelled with a double 
¢, as mee, &c. it denotes the word to be emphatick. Their 
is frequently spelt Thir. B. v., v. 530, fanting, this erra- 
tum is corrected in ed. 1678. In the 1* ed. it is ‘ Their 
Sainted.’ V. 727, suttle is subtle in ed. 1678. V. 739, 
Ausonian, ed. 1678, Augean. V. 573, —- Heralds. 
V. 414, for we r. wee, then for than passim. . 485, clos, 
close ; o’rmatcht, orematchd, 1* ed. Fnthet‘as, ns, op’n. The 


It is | 
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elision’s improper, but op’n for open clsewhere. 
her outmost works a brok'd foe,’ brok’n, 1* ed.” 


* As from 


S. W. S. 





PEARLS FOUND IN BRITAIN. 
(2™ S. v. 258.) 

Imagining that many readers of “‘ N. & Q.,” like 
A. A., and (until recently) myself, might be un- 
aware of the production of pearls in Great Britain 
at the present day, it has occurred to me that the 
following information as to their existence, de- 
rived from personal knowledge —and that of late 
date — may not be unacceptable. 

My attention was first directed to the subject 
by some notices in that excellent tourist's guide, 
Parry's Cambrian Mirror, of the mention made of 
British pearls by classical authors, and by the 
statement that Conway in North Wales had been 
celebrated for them in former times. Great was 
my surprise, when staying at that charming place 
last summer, at ascertaining the fact that pearls 
are still abundant there, and form an article of 


eee . | regular traffic. 
“Tt’s the worth of these, both English and Latin Poems, | 


And amongst those | 


The average size of the Conway pearl is very 
small, somewhat that of the comfits on that well- 
known article a Pontefract Cake. Indeed the 
term “ seed pearls ” may be well applied to them, 
but here and there a few may be picked out of 
handsomer dimensions. As to hue, many coincide 
curiously enough with the description of Tacitus, 
that is, they are “brownish or dusky,” or, to use 
a less respectful term, dirty white ; but others are 
found of a pure silvery tint. That they are tolerably 
abundant may be safely inferred from the fact 
that the London dealers have their regular agents 
at Conway, with orders to buy them up at a fixed 
price. Last year the wholesale market price was 
4s. or 4s, 6d. per oz. 

As to the Conway pearls I speak of my own 
knowledge ; but I know from undoubted authority 
that there are other places in Great Britain where 
pearls are still found, and by no means rarely. 
I refer to rivers in the West of Scotland. The 
Scotch pearls are generally of larger size than 
those at Conway, not uncommonly about the size 
of a pea, and of good colour, occasionally having a 
beautiful pink tint. Scotch ladies of rank sometimes 
collect the better sort, and have them set in their 
ornaments. 

So much for the pearls themselves; and now 
for their production. Should your correspondent 
A. A. be desirous of finding them in Britain, he 
may spare himself the trouble of making further 
search for them in aysters. Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact is as undoubted as curious that, 
while Oriental pearls are found in oysters, our oc- 
cidental pearls are found in muscles (mussels ?), 
and in them only. 

In the estuary at Conway the common marine 
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muscles are abundant; they are brought to the 
shore hy boat-loads. On the shore is a rough and 
primitive boiling apparatus, simply a fixed caul- 
dron with fireplace beneath. The muscles are 
thrown in by bushels, boiled down, and mashed 
into asort of pulp; the pearls are then without 
much difficulty got out, as they sink like a sedi- 
ment to the bottom of the pan. 

A little daughter of mine (a child eight years 
old), who was naturally very intent on making 
the most of an opportunity of pearl-seeking, and 
who had the hint given that her best chance 
would be with the oldest and largest muscles, 
brought home from the shore one afternoon a se- 
lection of less than twenty, certainly fine ones. 
From these she extracted six or eight pearls ; but 
this result is much higher than the average, the 
fish having been picked specimens. There were 
two of them about the size of the head of the 
largest sort of pin, the others were much smaller. 
The colours varied from very bright to very poor. 

The Scotch pearls are the production of fresh- 
water muscles, animals of larger dimensions than 
the marine muscles, and unlike them in the colour 
of the shell, which resembles the hue of the stones 
in the river-bed in which the fresh-water muscles 
lie, and occasions a little difficulty in finding them. 
The river Ken in Kircudbrightshire produces 
them in tolerable quantity, and their pearls are of 
handsome appearance and dimensions. 

Having offered this little information on an in- 
teresting subject, may I be allowed to call the 
attention of A. A. and your other correspondents 
to some points of inquiry arising out of it ? 

1. Did Suetonius, Tacitus, and the other Latin 
authors alluded to, when they spoke of British 
pearls, refer to pearls brought from North Wales 
and the West of Scotland, where they exist now ? 
or were there pearls found in the times of the Ro- 
man invasion on the southern coasts of our island, 
which were certainly better known to the Romans 
than the former localities ? 

2. Have our naturalists sufficiently experi- 
mented on the marine muscles of our south and 
east coasts to justify the assumption that they 
contain no pearls at the present day ? 

3. If the pearl muscles be confined to Conway 
and the West of Scotland, can naturalists account 
for the fact of their exclusive power of pearl pro- 
duction either on chemical grounds, or on geolo- 
gical reasons connected with the strata of the 


5 
‘ 


adjoining shores ? M. H. R. | 


Bede in his Ecclesiastical History (Bohn's ed. | 


1847, p. 4.), enumerates amongst many things for 
which Britain was famous in his day, “many sorts 
of shell-fish, such as muscles, in which are often 
found excellent pearls of all colours, red, purple, 
violet, and green, but mostly white.” \ 


HEBREW LETTERS. 
(2™ S. v. 274.) 

There is not only a considerable difference in 
the printed forms of Hebrew, but also in the 
manuscript. Every Hebrew Bible with the com- 
mentary of Rashi shows at least two forms, ana- 
logous to roman and italic in English printing. 
sut some good tables of ancient Shemitic alpha- 
bets, from inscriptions, coins, and MSS., must be 
examined carefully to discriminate the various 
forms of Hebrew and Samaritan letters, and their 
relation to the Phenician, which is the ancestor 
of all. (Kitto’s Bib. Cyc., art. Alphabet.) The 
best tables for this purpose are those of Biittner, 
appended to Eichhorn’s Finleitung in das Alte 
Testament, vol. i. None of the great authorities 
among the moderns, Simon, Eichhorn, Lee, Gese- 
nius, and Kitto, admit that the Hebrews borrowed 
their present characters from Babylon as a sub- 
stitute for the ancient form, which approximated 
to the present Samaritan, as the Talmud (Sanhe- 
drin, ii.) and Jerome (on Ezechiel ix., and in his 
Prologus galeatus) seem to infer. Simon con- 
siders the difference betwixt the present and most 
ancient forms of Hebrew as not greater than that 
with which we are already more familiar in Greek 
and Latin MSS. Eichhorn considers this differ- 
ence not greater than betwixt the uncial and 
cursive forms of Greek ; and Lee will only admit 
that the more ancient Hebrew letters approxi- 
mated nearer to the Samaritan forms than the 
modern ones. Eichhorn thinks that the family 
of Jacob did not use alphabetic characters, their 
commercial pursuits not requiring them; and 
there is no historical evidence for the contrary 
supposition. Bearing in mind that Moses had an 
entirely Egyptian education in Pharaoh’s court, 
and that he was the classic author of his people, 
we may certainly infer, says Eichhorn, that he 
used Egyptian letters, such as that nation had in 
the most remote ages adopted from the Pheeni- 
cians (Alte Test. i. 138—145.; Caylus, Recueil 
d Antiq. Egypt, i. 65., v. 77.; Dutens, Médailles 
Grecques et Phéniciennes). What little the Jews 
have to say on this subject is to be found in the 
Mishneh, Gamara, and Masora, not in the Kab- 
bala, properly so termed, which consists of an 
exposition of the Jewish system of philosophy or 
metaphysics, traces whereof have been detected, 
as well as of Platonism, by Eichhorn in the apo- 


| eryphal book of Wisdom (Apokr. Schrift, 103.). 


| Those who desire to see what the contents of the 


Kabbala are, should consult the Kabbala denudata 
seu Doctrina Hebreorum transcendentalis, trans- 
lated by Knorr, a rare book, but of which a copy 


| now appears on sale in Quaritch’s Catalogue of 


| the 15th ult., including the third volume. 


T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield, 
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COLOUR OF UNIVERSITY HOODS. 
(2™ S, v. 234. 324.) 
I have been at some little pains to complete the 


table which appeared in “ N. & Q.,” of the various 
hoods worn by the graduates at our universities, 
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I have met with a most ready response to my 
Queries ; the latter say there is such jealousy in 
the trade, and they respectfully decline giving any 
information on the subject. Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to supply the blanks 
I have been obliged to leave. 
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and I now send you the fruits of my labour. | J. W. G. Gutcn. 
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NEDES COST. 
(2™ §, v. 271. 337.) 


I can assure your correspondent yu that I have 
no wish to derive from a foreign language any 
English term or phrase that is of “indigenous 
—, By “nedes cost,” or “ nedis cost,” I un- 

erstand ne discoste. Was not “discost,” as I 
have represented it, an English word in the days 
of Chaucer? At any rate, as a verb signifying 


‘to part, to keep apart,” discost is more than once | 


used by Barrow (as cited by Dr. Richardson), 


“ But then,” it may be replied, “ discost, whenever 
it came into the language, is from the French or 
the Italian.” It isso; and for that reason I went 
at once to the source, Fr. discoste, It. discosto. 

If my Italian is faulty, let it be corrected. In 
referring “ nedes cost” to a French or an Italian 
source, it was not by any means my intention to 
intimate that “né discosto” and “ne discoste” 
are phrases occurring in any particular “ Italian 
or French writers.” But as né is often coupled 
with adverbs (né ancora, né forse, né pid, né prima, 
ne mai, né oltre), I considered, and still consider, 
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“ne discosto ” good Italian, and the true source of 
Chaucer's “ nedes cost.” 

This is not said from any wish to disparage the 
solution of “ nedes cost” now offered by your cor- 
respondent; a solution well worthy of considera- 
tion. 
me to it in rege to my own. Your corre- 
spondent takes %nedes cost” as equivalent to 
“nedwayis;” and one can readily perceive that 
there are still many adverbs in our language 
which accord with the views propounded by him. 
But then they terminate in -ways and -wise. I 
know of none such terminating in -cost. We are 
greatly indebted to him for an interesting example 
of the word “nedyscost” occurring in a MS. 


Time, which works wonders, may reconcile | 


Will he pardon me if I say it is an example which, | 


I humbly conceive, makes rather for my view of 
the difficulty in Chaucer, than for his ? “ The first 
Apcy must nedyscost be wretten on to hym ;” i. e. 


must be written on nec procul, close, né discosto, | 
so that all may be got into one line; “ that ys to | 


sey, v. sythys vii. lettyrs in a line.” 

One would wish to know — if such a question 
may be asked — on what authority your corre- 
spondent, in citing the lines in Chaucer (Cant. 
Tales), runs two words into one, and for “ nedes 
cost” or “nedis cost” gives us “ nedescost.” Of 
course this is not a petitio principii. Yet is it the 
very point which your correspondent wishes to 
establish ; — that the two words, “ nedes cost,” are 
one, “an English adverb.” ‘Then why does he 
begin by assuming it? All the editions that I 
have consulted (Caxton’s, Godfray’s, Speght’s, Ur- 
ry's, Tyrwhitt’s, Chalmers’s, Anderson's, Wright's, 
Bell's) give either “nedes cost,” or “needes 
cost,” or “ nedis cost,”— two words, not one (Cant. 
Tales, 1. 1479.). “Tyrwhitt,” says your corre- 
spondent, assuming that which is to be proved 
(that Chaucer’s two words, “ nedes cost,” are one), 
“does not mention the word in his Glossary, and 
Halliwell explains it ‘a phrase equivalent to posi- 
tively.” Now the fact is that Halliwell (under 
cost) gives us two words, “ nedes cost;” and it is 
these two words, not any single word, that “ Halli- 
well explains.” 
explaining one word as a “ phrase.” 
whitt also, in his list of Words and Phrases not 
understood, having previously in his Notes given 
“nedes cost” as two words, gives “cost” as a 
word by itself. 

Perhaps, then, your correspondent will oblige 
us by stating on what authority, in opening the 
question, he has cited Chaucer's two words, 
“nedes cost,” as one. It will also help to throw 
light on the subject, if he will be pleased to tell us 
in what sense, maintaining that “ nedyscost ” can 
only mean necessarily, of necessity, and apparently 
adopting Halliwell's definition, “equivalent to 
positively,” he characterises the words in question 
as “ negative adverbs.” And if, for the line, “ Or 


Of course he would not think of | 
And Tyr- | 


nedis coste, this thing mote have an end,” he pre- 
fers “ Or nedes this thing,” &c., it would be satis- 
factory if he would further state how the line, 
thus abbreviated, is to be scanned. 

Tuomas Boys. 





When we have needs must familiar to us as a 
household word, why should we look beyond our 
own language for an explanation of nedes cost, or, 
as Caxton has it, nedis cost? Richardson says, 
needs is need is. Why not need is caused, he must 
hide himself? Cause had a very different mean- 
ing once from that which it has at present. See 
cause and case in Richardson. Tyrwhitt does not 
notice nediscost, because he has not the word in 
his text, but he has “nedes, nede, adv., necessarily. 
It is usually joined with must.—1171. 11,475. 
17,157.” A. Horr Wuire. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Bartolomo Bergami (2™ S. iii. 358.) — Barto- 
lomo Bergami died on March 23, 1841, of a fall 
from his horse almost immediately after the acci- 
dent. He was then living at his villa of Fos- 
sombrone, near the town of San Marino. His 
daughter, “la petite Victorine,” so often mentioned 
in the trial of Queen Caroline, whose extreme 
fondness, indeed, for the child induced her to take 
the father into her service, was married to a 


count. E. C. B. 


The Tollemaches (2™ S. v. 365.) —In thank- 
ing Mr. D. Coorer for giving the names of those 
who accompanied William III. from Holland, 
I would ask if he be not mistaken in includ- 
ing the Tollemaches. In my preface to Orosius, 
I describe the Lauderdale MS. which belongs to 
John Tollemache, Esq., M.P., Helmingham Hall, 
Suffolk, and speak of this family as being amongst 
the first Engle, or Angles, that settled among the 
SuSfolk in East Anglia. I need not give my au- 
thorities, but merely refer to a couplet inscribed 
on their manor house at Bentley, near Ipswich. 

“ Before the Normans into England came, 

Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache my name.” 

I should like to know if this inscription still re- 
mains, and the orthography of the words and the 
form of the letters. 

My friend, Dr. Halbertsma, from Deventer in 
Holland, was with us when the name was men- 
tioned. He said at once, “The name is Anglo- 
Saxon, and ought to be written tal-maca = tal, a 
counting or reckoning, and maca, a consort, com- 
panion, fellow, as a fellow of a college, a manager 
of the accounts of the realm. Hence tallies of the 
Exchequer.” I asked if it might not rather be 
from toll, a toll, tribute, tax, and maca, a regulator 
of the taxes of the realm? Iam anxious to know 
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if it is certain that Col. Tolmach came over with 

William, or whether he joined the army in Eng- 

land. J. Boswortn. 
Islip, Oxford. 


Medieval Seals and Exchanges of Seals. — Mr. 
Doubleday's collection of matrices and casts of 
ancient seals, alluded to by Rusricus Mus in “N. 
& Q.” (2™ S. v. 367.), was purchased by the Bri- 
tish Museum after his death, a few years ago. 
The address of Mr. Ready*, also referred to by 


him, is, I understand, “High Street, Lowestoft, | 
Mr. Redhead of Cambridge was named | 
as having such things for sale in “N. & Q.” (2™ | 
| Belle, the Flux, and Thirty-one.” A notice of the 


Suffolk.” 


S. v. 326.) ; and should there be any other col- 
lectors in England or Ireland, similar to him and 
Mr. Ready, their names and addresses would, I 
am satisfied, be very valuable to many, besides 
myself. Mr. Henry Laing, Elder Street, Edin- 
burgh, is the only person in Scotland I am aware 
of who has casts of old seals for sale. 

I regret that I have yet had no reply from any 
Irish collector to my communication to “ N. & Q.” 
(2™* S. v. 128.), as to an exchange of casts of an- 
cient Scottish seals for similar ones connected with 
Treland, as I am still very desirous of making such 
exchanges. Axiquis. 


The person who makes and sells most excellent 
casts of these seals is Mr. R. Ready of Lowestoft, 
in Suffolk, not Redhead of Cambridge, as is stated 
(2™* 8. v. 325.) in error. I can strongly recom- 
mend him to all who desire such casts. His col- 
lection is very large, and his productioi¥ are good 
in all respects. They are also sold at a reasona- 
ble price. C. C. Basineton. 

Cambridge. 


Robertson's Sermons (2"* S. v. 147.) — The ex- 
pression, “softens the eye of truth,” is neither 
common-place nor a misprint, but beautifully il- 
lustrates the accuracy of the writer's knowledge 
of Scripture, and the well-known truthfulness of 
his own character. Just as we may employ the 
expression, “disease softens the brain,” so we 
may also make use of the parallel, “ disease 
softens the eye.” By disease or old age the eye 
of the body naturally softens or degenerates; its 
tissues lose their tensity, and its fluids become 
absorbed. The eye flattens or loses its natural 
convexity. If, then, we take “truth” spoken of 
in the passage in question, as truth in character 
even more than truth in language, we may at once 
pronounce the expression, “eye of truth,” to be 
drawn from St. Matthew vi. 22., “ If thine eye be 
single or sound, [aAois], thy whole body shall be 
full of light.” Reference to Parkhurst’s Lexicon 


* (Mr. W, J. Bernhard Smith, in forwarding to us Mr. 
Ready’s address, adds: “his impressions from ancient 
matrices are remarkable for their beauty, and his prices 
are very moderate,” — Ep, “ N. & Q.”)} 


, 





| corroborates this interpretation of aAovs: it means, 


applied to the eye, clear. “It is opposed to an 
eye overgrown with film, which would obstruct 
the sight.” Doddridge: “Sound. Both Chrysos- 
tom and Theophylact represent the Greek word 
as synonymous here with is, sanus.” 

But that this is Mr. Robertson's meaning of the 
expression he uses, is plain fr@m_ p. 323. of the 
same vol. Vide Sermon “The Kingdom of the 
Truth.” A Frienp or Rosertson, 


Game of “ One-and-Thirty” (2™ S. v. 276.) — 
The Academy of Play by the Abbé Belcour con- 
tains instructions for playing “ The Game of La 


game, and of the above-named scarce book is in p. 
356. of The Doctor, edit. 1847. GILBERT. 


Gravity (2 S. v. 312.) — Is it not Newton of 
whom it is told that he, “once on a time,” de- 
clared that he had read Shakspeare through, but 
could not find that he (the said Shakspeare) 
proved anything? Probably; but I find a pas- 
sage in his plays which ought to have been as 
suggestive to Sir Isaac as the much-talked-of 
* apple” itself : — 

The strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all “- to it.” ' 
Yotlus and Cressida, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
A Desurrory Reaper. 





Jersey. 


“ How do Oysters make their Shells ?” (2° S. v. 
267. 326.) —Shakspeare’s fool asked King Lear a 
question that three centuries have not been able 
to answer, and which is not, I fear, very easy to 
solve. The geologists have been able to throw 
little light on the mysteries of the formation of 
chalk and flint. More than forty years since 
Bakewell thus wrote on the question :— 

“Tt is; however, a curious but undoubted fact, that no 
inconsiderable portion of the earth’s surface has been 
formed by organic secretion, and the process is still going 
on rapidly and extensively in the Southern Ocean, Ac- 
cording to the observations of voyagers, islands and reefs 
of coral rocks are raised from vast depths in the course of 
a few years. Thus millions of minute marine polypi are 
preparing future abodes for other classes of animals of 
larger size, and living in another element. From whence 
do these innumerable zoophytes and shell-fish procure the 
lime that, mixt with a small portion of animal matter, 
forms the solid covering by which they are protected? 
Have they the power of separating it from other sub- 
stances, or the still more extraordinary faculty of produc- 
ing it from simple elements? The,latter I consider more 
probable, for the polypi, which accumulate rocks of coral 
from unfathomable depths, have no power of locomotion ; 
their growth is rapid, and the gravity of calcareous mat- 
ter they produce in a short space of time can scarcely be 
supposed to exist in the waters of the ocean to which 
they have access, as the sea-water contains but a minute 
portion of lime.” — Introduction to Geology, by Robert 
Bakewell, 2nd edition, 1815. 


Thanking Ma, Byrne and the other contributors 
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to“ N. & Q,,” let me ask what information may 
be now added to that which Bakewell gave in the 
above extract ? A. Horr Wurre. 


Tapping of Melons (2™ 8. v. 316. 347.) —I am 
thankful to Mr. W. J. Bernuarp Smirn for his 
obliging answer to my inquiry. It was made on 
behalf of a friend in Canada West, who cultivates 
the melon with great assiduity, and is always glad 
to receive new varieties. Southey, in the note 
indicated by your correspondent, refers to Nie- 
bubr (the traveller). I have not been able to 
discover any statement which I can identify as 
Niebuhr’s own ; but as some of your readers may 
wish to know more about melon-tapping, I copy 
the following from a Swiss republication of Nie- 
buhr’s Travels : — 

“On tire d’une espéce de ces melons une boisson fort 
agréable: quand ce fruit est prés de sa maturité, on le 
perce en remuant la pulpe, et on bouche le trou avec de 
la cire, en laissant le fruit attaché & la tige. Quelques 
jours apres, cette pulpe est convertie en une liqueur dé- 
licieuse.” ( Voyage de M. Niebuhr en Arabie, En Suisse. 
1780, vol. ii, p. 367.) 

It is not quite clear whether this is from Nie- 
buhr’s own statement, or from that of his friend 
and fellow-traveller, Forskal, who was charged 
with the department of Natural History. It 
should be remarked, however, that the above 
passage mentions one important circumstance 
omitted by Southey (at least in the ed. of Thalaba 
which I have consulted), namely, that when the 
ripening melon is pierced, its pulp should be 
stirred up. Tuomas Boys. 


Birds’-eye Views of Towns (2™ S. iv. 130. 343.) 
—In Bourne’s History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(736), there is a vignette which occurs at least 
three times in the course of the work, repre- 
senting a bird's-eye view of that town. 
also a much earlier view of the same place en- 
graved in the third volume of the Archeologia 
fEliana (p. 124.) from a drawing preserved in 
the British Museum, which is supposed to have 
been executed about the year 1590. E. H. A. 


I know not; but twenty-five years ago it was to 
be found in most Catholic families. 

Mr. Reeve was also the author of the following 
works: — A volume of Sermons published in 
1788, entitled Practical Discourses on the Per- 


fections and wonderful Works of God.—Another 


volume of Sermons, entitled Practical Discourses 
upon the Divinity and wonderful Works of Jesus 
Christ, 1793.—A short View of the History of the 
Church, 3 vols. 1802.—A_ volume of Miscellaneous 

vetry, 1794.—A pamphlet entitled A View of 
the Oath tendered by the Leyislature to the Roman 
Catholics of England. Considerable differences 
of opinion then existed among the English Roman 
Catholics as to the lawfulness of their taking the 
above-mentioned oath, and Mr. Reeve wrote this 
pamphlet with the amiable intention of endea- 
vouring to allay the angry feelings arising from 
this dispute. For some few years before his death 
Mr. Reeve was afflicted with total blindness. I 
am indebted for these particulars to the Rev. Dr. 


| Oliver’s Collections towards illustrating the Bio- 


There is | 


Reeve's “ History of the Holy Bible” (2™ S. v. | 


336.) —— The Rev. Joseph Reeve, author of the 


above-mentioned work, was a Roman Catholic | 
priest, and he was also a member of the Order of 


Jesuits, and was a person of considerable literary 
attainments. He was born in Warwickshire in 
1733, and received his education in the well- 
known Jesuit Colleges of St. Omer and Liege. 
On being ordained priest in 1767, he returned to 
England, and proceeded to Ugbrooke in Devon- 


shire, the seat of the noble family of Clifford, | ‘ i 
~ Prussia, by E, A. Atkinson, p. 37. 


where he remained in the capacity of chaplain for 
nearly fifty-three years, until his death in 1820, 
much esteemed by all who knew him. The His- 
tory of the Bible was published in 1780; whether 


graphy of the Scotch, English, and Irish Jesutts. 
J.F. W. 

Dean Dixie (2 §S. v. 215.) — Edward Dixie, 
M.A., was presented on April 6, 1654, to the 
deanery of Kilmore, instituted May 31, and in- 
stalled June 27. He had been ordained priest, 
August 5, 1654. Ata visitation holden in 1673, 
at Cavan, a faculty for holding this deanery, dated 
Nov. 17, 1645, was produced by Edward Orme, 
who, however, does not appear to have ever been 
in possession. (Cotton, Fasti Ecc. Hib.) Dr. 
Enoch Reader succeeded in 1691. This may give 
a clue to the time of Dean Dixie’s death. 

Nicholas Coddington, second son of Dixie Cod- 
dington of Holmpatrick, married Miss Dixie, and 
had issue (with one daughter) two sons: the elder 
of whom, Dixie, born in 1665, was ancestor of the 
family of Coddington of Oldbridge, co. Meath 
(see Burke’s Landed Gentry). 

From the coincidence of names I would infer 
that the two’ families were connected before the 
marriage above mentioned. 

Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin. 


Mottoes on Rings (2™ §8. iv. 429.)— 


“The betrothal of the young couple (Frederic and 
Sophia Charlotte, first King and Queen of Prussia) 
speedily followed. I believe it was during the festivities 
attendant upon this occasion that aring worn by Frederic 
in memory of his deceased wife, with the device of clasped 
hands and the motto A jamais, suddenly broke, which 
was looked upon as an omen that this union likewise was 
to be of short duration.” — Memoirs of the Queens of 


“In 1783 a gold ring was found on the field of battle 


| (Flodden Hill) which had the following inscription in 


Norman French: On est nul loiauls amans qui se poet 
garder des maux disans,— ‘ No lovers so faithful as to be 


any edition of it has been published of late years | able to guard themselves against evil speakers.’ Between 
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every two words and at the beginning of each line is a 
boar’s head. This being a crest of the Campbells, it is | y 293.) —If my townsman, B. H. Cowper, will 


not improbable that the ring was that of the Earl of 
Argyle.” —Weber’s Flodden Field, 358. n. 
E. H. A. 


The Jew and the Miraculous Host (2™ S. v. 
294.)— The legend of this miracle, which is said 
to have taken place in Paris, was published in a 
small 8vo. 1634, with superior copper-plates. It 


“ The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven” (24 §, 


consult the introduction to the Pilgrim's Progress 


| in Blackie’s edition of Bunyan’s Works (v. iii. p. 


was handed down orally for 343 years, when the | 


Jews’ house became a Carmelite Monastery in 
1631, and the narrative was published. Here the 
penknife with which the host was pierced, and 
some drops of the blood, were shown. A similar 
tradition is kept alive at Brussels, where, at the 
grand Kermass, a series of views in very beautiful 
tapestry are exhibited in St. Gudule. The only 
variation in the story is, that housebreakers wert 
employed to enter the church in the night and 
steal the host in Brussels, while in Paris it was 
brought out in the mouth of a woman who received 
the sacrament. The host went through the same 
indignities in both cases. It was stabbed, the 
blood gushing out; flogged, and even boiled, but 
still retained its original shape. As this miracle 
is said to have taken place about the same period, 
and many of the minute circumstances are similar, 


it in all probability arose from one legend comme- | 
morated in various places. It ends in burning the | 


Jew, and of course in the confiscation of his 
estate. I have a beautiful copy of the Paris ac- 
count, 1634, and have seen the tapestry and its 
history at Brussels. In how many other cities is 
this legend observed ? Georce Orror. 


The work on this subject after which H. A. 
inquires, is Histoire des Hosties Miraculeuses 
= nomme le Trés-Saint Sacrament de Miracle, 

y Griffet, Bruxelles, 1770. Litureicus. 


Seven generations witnessed by one Individual! 
(2™ S. v. 334.) :— 

“There is indeed a circumstance that makes me think 
myself an antediluvian. I have literally seen seven de- 
scents in one family. Ido not believe Oglethorpe can 
boast of recollecting a longer genealogy. In short, I was 
schoolfellow of the two last Earls of Waldegrave, and 
used to go to play with them in the holidays when I 
was about twelve years old. They lived with their 
grandmother, natural daughter of James II. One evening 
while I was there came in her mother, Mrs. Godfrey, that 
King’s mistress, ancient in truth, and so superannuated 
that she scarce seemed to know where she was. 1 saw her 
another time in her chair in St. James’s Park, and have 
a perfect idea of her face, which was pale, round, and 
sleek. Begin with her; then count her daughter, Lady 
Waldegrave; then the latter’s son, the ambassador; his 
daughter, Lady Harriet Beard; her daughter, the present 
Countess Dowager of Powis; and her daughter, Lady 
Clive; there are six, and the last now lies in of a son, 
and might have done so six or seven years ago, had she 
married at fourteen. When one has beheld such a pedi- 
gree, one may say, ‘And yet I am not sixty-seven.’ ” — 
Walpole to Mann, Letters, viii. 548. 


44.), he will find proof that Dent was the teacher 
calculated to excite the genius of Bunyan. The 
extract Mr. C. gives is very striking, but not 
more so than the following : — 

“How proud many, especially women, be of baubles. 
For when they have spent a good part of the day in 
tricking and trimming, picking and pinning, pranking and 
pouncing, girding and lacing, and braving up themselves 
in most exquisite manner, out they come into the streets 
with their pedlar’s shop upon their backs, and take them- 
selves to be little angels — they are one lump of pride — 
what will this profit them when their bodies are buried 
in the dust, and their souls in hell-fire? What then will 
they say of these doubled and re-doubled ruffs, strutting 
fardingales, long locks, fore-tufts, shag haire, and new 
fashions? They are pictures, puppets, and peacocks; 
they spend the day and good part of the night also in 
playing, prattling, babbling, cackling, prating, and gos- 
sipping. Fie on this idle life.” 

The whole volume abounds with food exactly 
suited to Bunyan’s appetite. My copy (1635) 
bears his name on the title-page. It had a power- 
ful effect upon him, but I have not been able to 
trace the least plagiarism in all his works. 

“ Manner and matter too was all mine own.” 
Holy War. 
Georce Orror. 


He is a wise Child, §c. (24 S. v. 345.) — The 


| verses referred to by Mr. Carrineton, — 


“*Eorw 82 wirnp dtAdérexvos aAAov rarpés” 
*H pév yap abris oldev bv6’, 6 & oierat,”— 


| are attributed to Euripides by Eustath., Ad Hom. 


p. 1412., but to Menander by Stob., Anth. Ixxvi. 
7. See Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr., vol. iv. p. 
261. Meineke, in his recent edition of Stobzus, 
rightly considers them as Euripidean. 

The verses of Menander are in Fragm. Com. 
Gr. ib. p. 145. They are from his comedy of the 
Carthaginian. L. 


Dornicks and Hocking-women (2™ §. v. 315.)— 
The following may be useful to your corre- 
spondent. Dornicks were a species of linen cloth 
used at the table in Scotland, and, as Deo Duc 
rightly conjectures, were derived from “ Doer- 
nick,” the Flemish Tournay, where they were first 
made. Hocking-women: Hoc day, Hoke day, and 
Hoke Tuesday, a festival celebrated by the Eng- 
lish in commemoration of their having ignomini- 
ously driven out the Danes. Spelman thinks that 
it means deriding Tuesday, as “* Hocken” in Ger- 
man means to attack, to seize, to bind, as the 
women do the men on this day, whence it is also 
called “ binding Tuesday.” The expression Hoke 
or Hoke-tyde comprises both Monday and Tues- 
day. Tuesday was the principal day. Hoke 
Monday was for the men, and Hoke Tuesday for 


E. H. A. | the women. On both days the men and women 
| 
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alternately, and with great merriment, intercepted 
the public roads with ropes, and pulled passengers 
to them, from whom they extracted money, to be 
laid out in pious purposes. Blount, in his Law 
Dictionary, says, that in the accounts of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, there is yearly an allowance “pro 
mulieribus hocantibus” of some manors of theirs 
in Hampshire, where the men “hoc” the women 
on Monday, and contra on Tuesday. Betxaisa. 


Beacons (24S. v. 55.) —Additional illustration : 


“ He came upon the Jamnites also by night, and set the 
haven on fire with the ships, so that the light of the fire 
was seen at Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs 
off.” — 2 Muccabees, chap. xii..v. 9. (Douai version). 


W. B. M. 





Miscellaneous, 


MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


It certainly does not seem as if the commercial crisis 
which so many persons still complain of had affected 
either the production or the sale of books. Amateurs 
find, even in these evil days, money enough to purchase 
a Vérard or an Elzevir; nay, they will give rirry pounds 
for a copy of one of M. Scribe’s plays, because it contains 
on the margin three notes in Mademoiselle Rachel’s hand- 
writing! The dispersion of that celebrated lady’s library 
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must henceforward be numbered amongst the curiosities | 
of bibliomania, and the few items which I quote from the | 


printed list will serve as specimens of the extravagant 
sums given for comparative trifles : — 
Racine’s Phédre - 1200 fr. - 481. 


2 Athalie - - 220fr. - 8l. 16s. 8d. 

° Andromaque 25 fr. - db 
Corneille’s Le Cid - O575fr. - 231. 

@ Polyceute - 110fr. - 41. 8s, 4d. 


The above copies were those which Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel used for her studies, and most of them have MS. 
annotations by their late owner. 

Our friend M. Auguste Aubry *, who superintended the 
sale of the collection just now alluded to, has lately added 
to the list of his own publications several curious and 
useful works. I shall enumerate them in succession. 


“Récit des Funérailles d’Anne de Bretagne, précédé 
d'une Complainte sur la Mort de cette Princesse et de sa 


Généalogie. Le tout composé par Bretaigne, son Héraut 
d’Armes. Publié pour la premiére fois avec une intro- 


duction et des notes par L. Merlet et Max. de Gombert. 
Un vol. avec blasons gravés.” 

This elegant volume contains on Anne of Britanny a 
series of pieces both in prose and in poetry, which form 
the necessary appendix to all the biographies we possess 
of that princess. The introduction pretixed by the two 
editors is an excellent resumé of her life. The Duchess 
Anne, as most people know, was on the point of being 
married to the Prince of Wales, son of Edward IV., and 
therefore the Récit des Funérailles, if it were only from 
this circumstance, would commend itself to the notice of 
English readers. The MSS. used by Mess. Merlet and 
De Gombert may be found in the Bibliotheque Impériale, 
and the State-Paper Office at Paris. 

“Le Livre de la Chasse du Grand Seneschal de Nor- 
mandie et les Dits du bon Chien Soulliard, qui fut au Roy 


* “Auguste Aubry, un des Libraires de la Socicté 
des Bivliophiles Francois, 16. Rue Dauphine, Paris,” 
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Louis de France XI¢ de ce nom. Publié par M. le Baron J. 
Pichon, Président de la Société des Bibliophiles Frangois.” 

Fastidious critics may be inclined’to exclaim eui bono? 
whilst reading the above title. But, in the first place, the 
piece named La Chasse du Seneschal de Normandie is a 
bibliographical rarity ; and had it not been for the kind- 
ness of Baron Pichon, the unique copy known of it must 
have ever remained a sealed document to the majority of 
amateurs. In the second place, as there exists a pisca- 
torial and a venatorial literature (I hope these epithets 
are correct), I do not know how the latter can better be 
enriched than with a monument showing the manner in 
which our ancestors understood field-sports. Baron Pi- 
chon’s book will take its place by the side of Dame 
Juliana Berners’ treatise and the Complete Angler of that 
honest old gentleman Izaak Walton. 


“Ce qu’on apprenait aux Foires de Troyes et de la 
Champagne au XIITe Siecle, suivi d’une Notice historique 
sur les Foires de la Champagne et de la Brie, par l’Auteur 
des Archives curieuses de la Champagne.” 

This singular little pamphlet is the first instalment of 
a new serial designed to reproduce various literary and 
historical morceaux relating to the province of Cham- 
pagne. The Bourse pleine de Sens here printed from a 
MS. in the Bibliothéque Impériale, is a fabliau composed 
during the thirteenth century by a poet named Jehan li 
Galois. The object of the author in relating his tale is to 
prove that 

“ Fos est li hom qui croit musarde, 
Qu’ar n’i a amor ou fiance.” 
Notwithstanding this couplet of questionable morality, 


we heartily recommend to our readers a speedy acquaint- 
ance with Jehan li Galois. M. Alexandre Assier’s notes 


| are valuable, and his disquisition on the fairs of Cham- 


| number of fac-similes from 





pagne and Brie supplies many details of real interest: a 
old woodcuts farther en- 
hances the merit of the publication. 


“Essai sur l’Art de restaurer les Estampes et les 
Livres, ou Traité sur les meilleurs Procédés pour blanchir, 
détacher, décolorier, réparer et conserver les Estampes, 
Livres et Dessins, par A. Bonnardot, seconde édition, re- 
fondue et augmentée, suivie d'un Exposé des divers Sys- 
temes de Reproduction des anciennes Estampes et des 
Livres rares.” 

The different notes which this journal inserts from time 
to time on the best methods for preserving or restoring 
prints, books, and MSS., has induced me to believe that 
M. Bonnardot’s volume would be a welcome friend in 
many a library. The first edition appeared twelve years 
ago, and the present one, almost entirely recast, embodies 
all the information brought to light by recent discoveries. 
The chapters on the various ways of reproducing old 
prints is particularly interesting. 

“Petit Vocabulaire Latin-Francais du XIII¢ Siécle, 
Extrait d’un. Manuscrit de la Bibliotheque d’Evreux, 
par L.-Alph. Chassant, Paléographe, et ancien Correspon- 
dant du Ministére de l'Instruction publique pour les Tra- 
vaux Historiques.” 

The manuscript from which the above is derived be- 
longs to the public library of Evreux, in Normandy (N°, 
23. square 4°,) Although containing nothing but a short 
vocabulary, Latin and French, I esteem it as one of the 
most important publications brought out by M. Aubry; 
it gives us a clue to the history of the French language 
during the thirteenth century, and, as M. Chassant truly 
remarks, “ la philologie trouvera encore & glaner dans ce 
petit livre.” 

“Notice sur Pierre de Brach, Podtte Bordelais du XVIe¢ 
Sitcle, par Reinhold Dezcimeris, ouvrage couronné par 
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l’Académie Impériale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts 
de Bordeaux.” 

Pierre de Brach, “ podte Bordelais du XVI*. Sitcle,” was 
in his time a writer of some reputation; he belonged 
to the school of Ronsard, he enjoyed the friendship of 
Montaigne, and he had composed many works of which a 
few were bona, although more fell to the mediocria, and 
the great majority even as low as mala. He neyer anti- 
cipated, however, the honours bestowed upon him by an 
editor of the nineteenth century :—splendid paper, beau- 
tiful type, the combined resources of learning, art, and 
taste. M. Reinhold Dezeimeris very properly protests 
against the imputation of writing up a personage who was 
not even “un des bons pottes de la France;” but in re- 
lating the life of Pierre de Brach, he has given us an 
interesting chapter of the history of French literature 
during the Renaissance period, and the judicious criticism 
which accompanies the numerous extracts he transcribes 
from the great stars of La Pleiade does the highest credit 
to his taste. The Notice sur Pierre de Brach obtained 
lately a prize at the Société des Belles- Lettres of Bordeaux. 


“Voyaige d’Oultremer en Jhérusalem, par le Seigneur 
de Caumont l’an MCCCCXVIIL., publié pour la premiére 
fois d'aprés le manuscrit du Mande Britannique, par le 
Marquis de la Grange, Membre de I’Institut. 


In days long gone by, “rot Anselme had announced 
( Histoire Généal gique et Chronol. giquc des Pairs de France, 
tome iv. p. 470.) the existence of two French works till 
then unknown. The first was a collection of moral pre- 
cepts, in verse, ad iresse d by a father to his children; the 
second, which the learned monk attributed to a separate 
author, was the journal of a voyage to the Holy Land. 
The Dits et Enseignements du Seigneur de Caumont, dis- 
covered at Périgueux, were published in 1845 by M. Galy, 
librarian in that city; about the same time, or very 
shortly after, M. Delpit found amongst the tieasures of 
the Egerton Collection at the British Museum the other 
volume alluded to by Father Anselme. The 
d’ Oultremer en Jhéi gins with the following index 
rerum 


* O’est le livre que, je, le Seigneur de C 
du voyaige d’oultremer en Jhérusalem . 
“ Item, Ung autre voyaige que 
Saint Jaques et & Nostre-Dame de 
“ Item, Ung autre romans que je 


Now this autre romans is nothing else 
Enseignemens already printed under M. 
which the Egerton MS. gives exactly as we find them in 
the Périgueux codex. We thus are able to assert that 
both productions are from the pen of the author, 
Nompar II., Seigneur de Caumont, who during the 
fifteenth century. 

M. le Marquis de la Grange, editor of the volume we 
are at present considering, has added to Caumont’s journal 
all the supplemental documents expected in similar cases. 
The introductory preface, besides detailing the history 
of the Périgueux and Egerton MSS., contains various 
particulars regarding the author’s family: two indices 
and glossary are likewise appended, furnishing a clue 
to the geographical and grammatical difficulties which 
may occasionally puzzle the reader. 

I have left myself no room to speak of a great many 
other books now lying on my table; so I must postpone 
to some future time intended notices of M. Jannet’s new 
publications, M. Littéraire, &e. In 
concluding this , let me jr sav that in the laat 
number of the Bulletin du Bouquiniste, M. Paul Lacroix 
has refuted M. Chassant’s assertion respecting J wcques 
Saquespé, the alleged author of the Chatelain De ( 
According to M. Lacroix the real Simon Pure is 
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Certain, a trouvére mentioned by the compilers of the 
Histoire Littéraire de la France (t. xxiii. p. 537.). 
GusTAVE MaAssoy, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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